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FOLLOWING  In  a  material  world  that  is  changing 
BEATEN  PATHS  under  unprecedented  human  inventions, 
in  a  scientific  age  which  because  of  its 
own  new  discoveries  must  constantly  revise  its  claims,  and 
in  an  educational  world  which  is  probing  to  the  depths  and 
ascending  to  the  heights  of  the  range  of  possible  human 
knowledge,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  crave  fads  and  to  follow 
fancies  in  Biblical  interpretation.  While  there  is  a  limited 
field  in  which  a  devout  scholar  may  find  new  aspects  of  truth, 
the  case  of  the  Bible  student  is  different  from  all  others.  The 
revelation  which  he  must  investigate  is  made  in  clear  lan¬ 
guage  and  is  of  things  of  knowledge-surpassing  reality.  The 
Bible  scholar’s  task  is  not  to  find  something  new — as  though 
that  which  he  possesses  is  imperfect  or  incomplete — ;  it  is  to 
publicize  the  truth  once  for  all  revealed.  It  is  true  that  each 
individual  must  by  the  enablement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  come  to 
his  own  understanding  of  the  revelation  God  has  given  and 
in  that  sphere  he  may  be  making  discoveries;  but  he  is  not 
treading  on  ground  on  which  others  have  not  trod,  nor  is  he, 
like  the  scientist,  abandoning  the  conceptions  he  has  already 
gained  to  make  place  for  some  revolutionary  innovation.  The 
writings  of  the  early  fathers,  those  of  the  Reformers  and 
those  who  succeeded  them  are  foundational  in  Christian 
doctrine.  Every  student  must  learn  sooner  or  later  that  what 
is  new  to  him  has  been  the  possession  and  delight  of  multi¬ 
tudes  before  him.  The  energy  of  those  who  wish  to  introduce 
wholly  unheard-of  ideas  in  interpretation  of  the  Bible  would 
be  better  expended  in  magnifying  the  immeasurable  glory  of 
that  which  is  the  common  possession  of  all  who  with  a 
scholarship  foundation  and  with  devout  spiritual  insight  give 
tireless  study  to  the  Sacred  Text. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
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A  MODERN  During  the  first  World  War  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
PROPHET  published  a  prophecy  about  France,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  Pan-Germanism. ‘  Our 
present  European  war  fulfills  the  century-old  forecast  from 
Heine  in  Zur  Geschichte  der  Religion  und  Philosophie  in 
Deutschland.  The  writer  discussing  Pan-Germanism  had  not 
the  temerity  to  think  this  prediction  would  come  true,  but 
quoted  it  because  Heine  offers  there  a  subtle  analysis  of  the 
German  soul.  To  be  sure,  Heine  prophesied  the  ruinous  fall 
of  France  just  as  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  it  occur. 
Shrewd  insight  had  led  him  to  foresee  that.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  his  powers  of  perception  did  not  extend  to 
considering  the  anti-Semitism  which  also  would  rise  (though 
he  himself  was  a  Jew).  Still,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reprint 
this  modern  prophecy,  so  able  seems  its  diagnosis  of  Heine’s 
own  nation,  Germany. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  ye  German  republicans;  the  German 
revolution  will  not  turn  out  to  be  so  much  the  milder  and 
more  gentle  because  the  ‘Critique’  of  Kant,  the  transcen¬ 
dentalism  of  Fichte,  and  even  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  By  means  of  these  revolutionary  doctrines  forces 
have  been  developed  and  they  only  await  the  day  on  which 
they  may  burst  forth  and  fill  the  world  with  amazement  and 
admiration.  .  .  .  Christianity — and  this  is  its  noblest  service — 
has  somewhat  tamed  the  brutal  German  lust  for  fighting,  but 
it  could  not  destroy  that  lust[?].  When  some  time,  the  re¬ 
straining  talisman,  the  cross,  breaks  in  pieces,  the  fury  of  the 
warrior  will  again  burst  forth,  the  senseless  Berserker  frenzy 
of  which  the  northern  poets  have  so  much  to  sing  and  to 
relate.  That  talisman  is  decayed  and  will  break  into  pieces 
miserably.  Then  will  the  old  gods  rise  again  out  of  the 
forgotten  rubbish,  rub  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years  out  of 
their  eyes,  and  Thor  with  his  giant’s  hammer  finally  leap 
forth  and  break  in  pieces  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  .  .  .  The 
thought  precedes  the  deed  as  the  lightning  precedes  the 
thunder.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  German  thunder  is 

‘A  reader  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  editors  to 
this  1918  article,  published  when  Dr.  Wright  was  serving  the  magazine. 
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also  German  and  therefore  not  very  nimble  and  comes  roll¬ 
ing  up  somewhat  slowly,  it  will  come,  and  you  Frenchmen, 
when  you  hear  such  a  crashing  as  there  never  has  been  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  you  will  know  that  the  German 
thunder  has  at  length  hit  its  mark.  ...  A  drama  will  be 
played  compared  with  which  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
harmless  idyll.  ...  Be  on  your  guard.  I  mean  well  by  you, 
and  for  this  reason  I  tell  you  the  bitter  truth.  You  have 
more  to  fear  from  free  Germany  than  from  the  entire  Holy 
Alliance,  together  with  all  the  Cossacks  and  Croats.” 

Sometimes  mere  man  can  foresee  the  general  trend  of 
events;  only  the  Bible  has  predicted  the  future  in  detail,  long 


centuries  beforehand. 


John  Henry  Bennetch. 


^  ^  ^ 

SALUTATORY  Bibliotheca  Sacra  salutes  the  founding  of 
a  new  conservative  Theological  Seminary 
and  its  theological  review.  La  Faculty  Libre  de  Theologie 
Protestante  d’Aix  en  Provence  (France)  opened  its  doors 
officially  on  October  7,  1940.  This  new  school  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  was  born  in  answer  to  much  prayer  to  meet  a  long-felt 
need.  Over  a  period  of  many  years  all  the  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  of  France,  and  all  those  using  the  French  language 
in  Switzerland,  had  gradually  come  more  and  more  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  liberalism,  until  there  was  not  left 
a  single  school  of  theology  of  the  French  language  in  all  of 
Europe  which  was  not  dominated  by  this  tendency.  It  is 
true  that  here  and  there  a  professor  or  two  stood  out  for  the 
conservative  position,  but  nowhere  was  there  a  conservative 
majority. 

In  spite  of  this  extremely  regrettable  situation,  a  number 
of  Protestant  Churches  in  France  remained  true  to  the  Faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  But  their  situation  was 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  union  of  the  relatively  con¬ 
servative  wing  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  with  the 
frankly  liberal  wing  in  1938,  which  union  is  dominated  by 
the  liberal  and  modernistic  party.  About  60  churches  refused 
to  join  this  union,  and  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  other 
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churches,  belonging  to  neither  of  the  uniting  groups,  which 
are  conservative  in  doctrine.  It  became  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  must  finally  be  done  to  supply  the  necessary  pastors  for 
these  Bible-believing  churches — ^men  who  were  trained  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teachings  and  principles  dear  to  these  congre¬ 
gations.  Plans  were  carefully  made  to  open  the  new  sem¬ 
inary  at  Aix-en-Provence  in  the  Fall  of  1939,  but  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  and  the  mobilization  of  prospective  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  alike  made  the  opening  impossible. 

Finally,  a  year  later,  in  the  face  of  drastic  food  shortages, 
and  an  extremely  disorganized  situation  both  in  France  and 
all  over  Europe  as  well,  the  courageous  step  of  founding  a 
new  seminary  was  taken.  Some  ten  students  were  registered 
the  first  year,  which  is  surprisingly  encouraging,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  prospects  for  the  second  year,  now  be¬ 
ginning,  are  even  better.  The  city  of  Aix-en-Provence  and 
the  University  situated  there  have  shown  an  excellent  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

In  January,  1941,  the  first  issue  of  the  theological  review 
of  the  new  seminary  was  published,  with  the  title :  Etudes  de 
ThSologie  et  d* Action  Evangeliques.  The  initial  number  was 
devoted  largely  to  a  report  or  publication  of  the  opening 
addresses  and  the  first  lectures  given  in  various  courses.’ 
There  is  also  an  article  recalling  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Andre  Albert,  who  was  to  have  been  a  lecturer  in  the  new 
seminary,  but  who  was  killed  in  action  June  13,  1940. 

We  rejoice  in  the  debut  of  this  new  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  and  to  the  fidelity  of  His  Word,  both  in 
the  training  of  men  who  shall  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  printed  organ  for  the  defense  and  propagation  of 
the  Faith.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  preachers  of  the 
Word  in  all  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  and  it  is  our 
prayer  that  this  new  venture  of  faith  may  be  the  means  of 
providing  a  goodly  number,  of  the  highest  calibre  and  spirit- 

Miner  Brodhead  Stearns. 

‘It  is  quite  common  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Continental  Europe,  for 
the  initial  lecture  or  lesson  of  a  professor  who  is  just  taking  over  a  chair 
in  a  university  or  seminary,  to  be  published. 
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ANGELOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  note:  Beginning  with  this  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and 
continuing  throughout  the  year  1942,  a  series  of  articles  are  proposed  in 
this  department  of  Systematic  Theology  on  Angelology,  Satanology, 
and  Demonology.  The  theme  is  as  important  as  are  the  issues  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  conduct 

General  Facts  about  the  Angels. 

The  truth  that  there  is  an  order  of  celestial  beings  quite 
distinct  from  humanity  and  from  the  Godhead  who  occupy 
an  exalted  estate  above  the  present  position  of  fallen  man, 
is  the  teaching  of  much  Scripture.  These  celestial  beings  are 
mentioned  at  least  180  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  165 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  out  of  this  extended  body 
of  Scripture  the  student  may  construct  his  doctrine  of  the 
angels. 

The  designation  angel — ^whether  *1x^0  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Hebrew  or  of  the  New  Testament  Greek — 

means  messenger.  These  beings  execute  the  purpose  of  the 
One  whom  they  serve.  The  holy  angels  are  the  messengers 
of  their  Creator,  while  the  fallen  angels  are  the  messengers 
of  Satan — “The  god  of  this  world” — ,  whom  they  elect  to 
serve.  Men,  too,  are  sometimes  styled  messengers,  as  they 
seem  to  be  addressed  in  Revelation  1:20;  though  certain 
expositors,  as  well  represented  by  Alford,  contend  that  spirit 
beings  are  the  messengers  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 
The  term  angel  is  not  only  generic,  in  that  it  is  applied  to 
all  orders  of  created  spirits,  but  it  is  expressive,  also,  of 
their  office  or  service. 

When  considering  the  angels,  as  in  other  doctrines,  there 
is  some  field  for  the  exercise  of  reason.  Since  God  is  spirit 
(John  4:24)  partaking  in  no  way  of  material  elements,  it 
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is  natural  to  assume  that  there  are  created  beings  who  more 
closely  resemble  God  than  do  the  mundane  creatures  who 
combine  both  the  material  and  the  immaterial.  There  is  a 
material  kingdom,  an  animal  kingdom,  and  a  human  king¬ 
dom;  so,  it  may  be  assumed,  there  is  an  angelic  or  spirit 
kingdom.  However,  Angelology  rests  not  upon  reason  or 
supposition,  but  upon  revelation. 

As  the  universe  has  been  ordered,  it  has  not  pleased  God 
to  give  to  man  any  intercourse  with  the  angels,  or  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  presence;  yet  the  Bible  states  that  angels 
not  only  observe  the  affairs  of  men,  but  that  good  angels 
minister  to  man’s  well  being  (Heb.  1:14)  and  evil  angels 
wage  a  warfare  against  that  in  man  which  is  wrought  of 
Gcd  (Eph.  6:12).  The  reality  of  angelic  infli^nce  in  human 
affairs  is  not  restricted  to  a  limited  portion  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  The  angels  are  reported  to  be  present  from  creation 
and  on  into  the  eternity  to  come.  Under  a  comprehensive 
five-fold  division  of  God’s  finite  creatures,  as  they  now  exist, 
the  angels  comprise  two  divisions,  namely,  the  holy  angels 
and  the  fallen  angels.  To  these  are  added  the  Gentiles,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians.  However,  all  classes  of  beings, 
regardless  of  the  order  or  time  of  beginning,  being  orig¬ 
inated  and  constituted  as  they  are,  go  on  in  their  group 
distinctions  into  eternity  to  come.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
other  orders  of  finite  beings  will  be  introduced  in  this  or 
future  ages. 

In  the  middle  ages,  unprofitable  and  often  grotesque 
speculation  so  characterized  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  angels  that  a  depreciation  of  this  body  of  truth  is 
abroad  today.  Of  these  discussions  Dr.  Augustus  Strong 
writes:  “The  scholastics  debated  the  questions,  how  many 
angels  could  stand  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  needle  (relation 
of  angels  to  space) ;  whether  an  angel  could  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time;  how  great  was  the  interval  between  the 
creation  of  angels  and  their  fall;  whether  the  sin  of  the  first 
angel  caused  the  sin  of  the  rest;  whether  as  many  retained 
their  integrity  as  fell;  whether  our  atmosphere  is  the  place 
of  punishment  for  fallen  angels;  whether  guardian-angels 
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have  charge  of  children  from  baptism,  from  birth,  or  while 
the  infant  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  its  mother.”*  Thus,  also, 
Rossetti  in  his  Shadow  of  Dante  (pp.  14,  15),  says  of  Dante: 
*The  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  he  considers  to  have  taken 
place  within  twenty  seconds  of  their  creation,  and  to  have 
originated  in  the  pride  which  made  Lucifer  unwilling  to 
await  the  time  prefixed  by  his  maker  for  enlightening  him 
with  perfect  knowledge.” 

The  presence  of  spirit  beings  has  been  recognized  in 
almost  all  systems  of  religion.  On  this  fact.  Dr.  Cooke  makes 
this  comment:  “Indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  systems  of  religion, 
ancient  or  modern,  we  trace  such  beings;  in  the  Aeons  of 
the  Gnostics,  the  Demons,  the  Demi-gods,  the  Genii,  and 
the  Lares,  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  theogonies,  poems, 
and  general  literature  of  heathen  antiquity,  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  almost  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of 
spiritual  intelligences,  ranging  in  different  orders  between 
man  and  his  Maker.  Here,  however,  we  often  find  truth 
draped  in  fiction,  and  facts  distorted  by  the  wildest  fancies 
of  mythology.  The  doctrine  of  the  heathen,  respecting  spir¬ 
itual  beings,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  They  believe  the 
souls  of  departed  heroes  and  good  men  were  exalted  to 
dignity  and  happiness;  these  were  called  demons,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  employed  as  mediators  between  the  supreme 
divinity  and  man.  There  was,  however,  another  class  of 
demons,  who  were  supposed  never  to  have  inhabited  mortal 
bodies  at  all;  and  of  these,  there  were  two  sorts:  the  good, 
who  were  employed  as  the  guardians  of  good  men;  and  evil 
ones,  who  were  said  to  envy  human  happiness,  and  sought 
to  hinder  their  virtue  and  effect  their  ruin.  In  these  notions 
we  see  a  substratum  of  truth;  but  in  the  Scriptures  we  have 
the  truth  itself  in  its  original  purity,  free  from  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  superstition  and  the  licentious  imagery  of  the  poet; 
and  truth  the  more  majestic  from  its  unadorned  simplicity. 

“Heathen  philosophers  and  poets  often  spoke  of  the  min¬ 
istry  of  spiritual  beings.  Socrates  spoke  of  a  good  demon 


^Systematic  Theology,  sixth  edition,  p.  221. 
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attending  him,  and  directing  and  guiding  him  by  his  ad¬ 
monitions.  Plato  taught  that  the  higher  kind  of  demons, 
such  as  had  never  dwelt  in  mortal  bodies,  were  appointed 
guardians  unto  men.  But  old  Hesiod  ascribes  a  ministering 
agency  to  the  spirits  that  had  once  inhabited  mortal  bodies 
during  the  golden  age,  and  speaks  of  them  as 
'Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  design’d 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind. 

Invisible  to  mortal  eye  they  go. 

And  mark  our  actions  good  or  bad  below; 

The  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside. 

And  twice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide; 
They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold, 

A  power  they  by  divine  permission  hold.’ 

“We  have  here  a  brief  representation  of  that  general 
sentiment  on  the  offices  of  these  superior  beings  which  we 
find  so  abundantly  amplified  in  the  speculations  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  the  dreamy  fictions  of  the  poets.  But  with  what 
steadfast  foot  we  tread  when,  leaving  the  flitting  theories 
and  amusing  dramas  of  the  heathen,  we  come  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  verities  of  revelation,  and  in  the  narrative  of  simple 
truth  hear  what  God  has  said  and  saints  have  seen  of  the 
angel  world.’’* 

The  doctrine  of  the  angels  lends  itself  to  twelve  general 
divisions,  which  are  now  to  be  attended. 

1.  Angelic  Spheres, 

In  approaching  the  Biblical  revelation  relative  to  angelic 
beings,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  broader  sphere  of  the 
whole  universe  and  not  to  restrict  this  contemplation  to  the 
limited  boundaries  of  the  earth.  Modern  astronomy  has  pre¬ 
sented  evidence  as  to  the  vastness  of  material  creation.  Solar 
systems  greater  than  this  extend  on  beyond  the  range  of 
human  power  to  comprehend.  Other  suns  with  all  that 
surround  them  removed  from  this  earth  and  its  sun  by 
thirty  to  sixty  billion  miles,  are  known  to  exist.  Camille 
Flammarion  states:  “Then  I  understand  that  all  the  stars 


'Christian  Theology,  by  William  Cooke,  D.D.,  pp.  610,  611,  621,  622. 
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which  have  ever  been  observed  in  the  sky,  the  millions  of 
luminous  points  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way,  the  in¬ 
numerable  celestial  bodies,  suns  of  every  ma^itude  and  of 
every  degree  of  brightness,  solar  systems,  planets  and  satel¬ 
lites,  which  by  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  succeed 
each  other  in  the  void  around  us,  that  whatever .  human 
tongues  have  designated  by  the  name  of  universe,  do  not 
in  the  infinite  represent  more  than  an  archipelago  of  celestial 
islands  and  not  more  than  a  city  in  a  grand  total  of  popula¬ 
tion,  a  town  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  In  this  city  of 
the  limitless  empire,  in  this  town  of  a  land  without  frontiers, 
our  Sun  and  its  system  represents  a  single  point,  a  single 
house  among  millions  of  other  habitations.  Is  our  solar 
system  a  palace  or  a  hovel  in  this  great  city?  Probably  a 
hovel.  And  the  earth?  The  Earth  is  a  room  in  the  solar 
mansion — a  small  dwelling,  miserably  small.” 

From  earliest  times  men  have  considered  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  planet.  Science 
ventures  guesses,  but  the  Bible  speaks  with  authority  on  this 
age-old  problem.  It  is  disclosed  that  the  angels  dwell  in  the 
heavenly  spheres  and  in  numbers  beyond  human  computation. 
They  are  gathered  in  groups  which  are  identified  as  **  Thrones 
and  Dominions,**  ** Principalities  and  Powers,**  ** Authorities,** 
and  **The  Hosts  of  Heaven**  Yet  all  these  are  wholly  subject 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  created  this  universe  and  all  it 
contains,  including  angelic  beings.  He  created  ''things  visible 
and  invisible”  (Col.  1:16).  Peter  declares  that  these  beings 
are  subject  to  Christ  (1  Pet.  3:22).  No  intimation  is  ever 
given  that  these  beings  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  this 
earth  or  to  any  restricted  part  of  the  universe.  Christ  said, 
"In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions”  (John  14:2). 
The  "Father’s  house”  is  no  less  than  the  universe  in  which 
there  are  many  abodes.  Jude  asserts  (1:6)  that  angels  have 
their  own  dwelling  places.  On  this  passage  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein 
writes:  "In  the  epistle  of  Jude  we  find  this  significant  state¬ 
ment:  'And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day* 
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(Jude  6).  .  .  .  The  one  thing  we  wish  to  consider  is  the  fact, 
the  outstanding  fact,  that  these  angels  had  'their  own  habita¬ 
tion.*  They  had  an  estate  given  to  them.  This  seems  to  us 
conclusive  that  angels  have  in  the  heavens  habitations,  places 
where  they  dwell,  which  they  can  leave  as  the  unseen  min¬ 
isters  of  God.*’*  Hooker  states:  "Angels  are  linked  into  a 
kind  of  corporation  amongst  themselves  .  .  .  Consider  the 
angels  of  God  associated,  and  their  law  is  that  which  dis- 
poseth  them  as  an  army,  one  in  order  and  degree  above  an¬ 
other.**  Luke  ii.l3;  Matt,  xxvi.53;  Heb.  xii.22).*  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  important  since  it  is  natural  for  men  to  suppose 
that  the  human  sphere  forms  a  center  about  which  other 
orders  of  beings  are  gathered.  Angelic  existence  antedates 
that  of  humanity  by  countless  ages,  and  what  is  germane  to 
the  united,  interrelated  commonwealth  and  accomplishments 
of  angels,  for  which  they  were  created,  has  been  continuously 
executed  without  reference  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  lower 
and  later  order  of  human  subsistence.  The  meaning  of  the 
above  cited  designations — Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities, 
Powers,  Authorities — is  little  related  to  or  dependent  on 
mundane  things.  These  terms  betoken  the  cooperation 
amongst  the  angels  themselves.  Another  sphere  of  relation¬ 
ships  is  reflected  which  is  itself  as  vast  as  the  universe 
wherein  it  resides  and  wherein  it  functions.  The  angelic 
beings  are  declared  to  have  interest  in  the  things  of  earth 
and  some  service  in  this  direction;  but  no  revelation  is  given 
as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  facts  and  forces  which 
constitute  the  reality  in  which  the  angels  live,  which  reality 
was  in  action  ages  before  the  creation  of  man.  The  Bible 
is  not  addressed  to  the  angels,  nor  does  it  enter  upon  an  ex¬ 
haustive  description  of  their  estate  or  interrelationships.  It 
is  implied,  however,  that  a  vast  universe  which  the  human 
eye  but  feebly  penetrates  is  inhabited  by  unnumbered  spirit 
beings,  and  that,  upon  release  from  the  limitations  of  this 
sphere,  the  dwellers  of  earth  are  inducted  into  those  extended 


'The  Angels  of  God,  pp.  39,  40. 
'Ecc.  Polity,  Book  I,  iv.  2. 
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domains — not  to  be  angels,  but  to  enter  the  sphere  which 
divine  teleology  has  designed  for  them. 

The  natural  human  vision  is  not  able  to  discern  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  angels,  but  that  fact  does  not  impugn  the  truth  that 
the  angels  are  about  us  on  every  hand.  Milton  has  written  by 
poetic  fancy  and  not  by  inspiration:  ‘‘Millions  of  spiritual 
creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and 
when  we  sleep.”  When  the  natural  vision  of  the  young  man 
of  2  Kings  6 :17  was  augmented,  he  saw  the  mountain  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.  One  reason 
angels  are  rendered  invisible  to  human  sight  may  be  that,  if 
they  were  seen,  they  would  be  worshipped.  Man  who  is  so 
prone  to  idolatry  as  to  worship  the  works  of  his  own  hands 
would  hardly  be  able  to  resist  the  worship  of  angels  were  they 
before  his  eyes.  The  Apostle  admonishes  against  the  “wor¬ 
shipping  of  angels”  (Col.  2:18),  and  John  testifies:  “And  I 
John  saw  these  things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the 
angel  which  shewed  me  these  things.  Then  saith  he  unto  me. 
See  thou  do  it  not:  for  I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings 
of  this  book:  worship  God”  (Rev.  22:8,  9). 

2.  The  Reality  of  the  Angels. 

In  the  light  of  so  much  revelation,  the  speculations  of 
gnosticism  regarding  angels  must  be  rejected.  The  angels 
are  living  beings  of  the  highest  position  and  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  universe.  They  are  more  than  mere  powers 
emanating  from  God.  Though  in  no  way  independent  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  self-originating,  self-sustaining,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of  self-annihilation,  they  are  free  moral  beings  and  have, 
in  past  ages  at  least,  held  their  own  destiny  within  the 
power  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  revealed  that  some  of  the 
angels  “sinned”  and  that  they  “kept  not  their  first  estate” 
(2  Pet.  2:4;  Jude  1:6).  Of  the  tremendous  issues  involved 
and  the  far-flung  epochs  of  history  embraced  in  these  brief 
declarations,  no  complete  disclosure  is  proffered.  Whatever 
occurred,  there  could  be  no  breaking  away  from  the  crea- 
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ture’s  relation  to  the  Creator,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  these  fallen  angels  must  in  the  end  account  to  the  One 
whom  they  repudiated  (Ezek.  28:16,  17;  Matt.  25:41).  The 
sufficiency  of  the  angels,  like  that  of  all  created  beings,  is  of 
God  alone.  They  live  and  move  by  virtue  of  divine  enable¬ 
ment.  Even  Michael  the  archangel  when  in  controversy  with 
Satan  asserted  his  dependence  on  God  (Jude  1:9). 

3.  Relative  Importance  of  Angels  and  Men. 

The  Scriptures  maintain  that  man  was  **made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels”  (Ps.  8:4,  6;  Heb.  2:6,  7)t  Whether  this  re¬ 
fers  to  estate,  or  to  essential,  inherent  qualities,  is  not  de¬ 
termined.  It  is  probable  that  the  angels  are  superior  to  man 
in  both  respects.  Much  dispute  has  arisen  in  earlier  days 
over  this  question.  Among  more  recent  writers,  Martensen, 
with  many  others,  argues  that  the  angels  are  inferior  to  men, 
while  Dorner,  with  even  a  larger  group,  contends  that  the 
angels  are  superior.  The  Bible  avers  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God;  no  such  word  is  spoken  of  angels.  Man 
possesses  a  material  body  with  its  experiences;  no  such  ex¬ 
perience  is  reported  of  the  angels,  though  it  is  evident  that 
demons  seek  embodiment  whenever  that  is  possible.  Dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  angels,  Dr.  Gerhart  writes  on  the  relative 
importance  of  angels  and  men:  “Man  is  a  physico-spiritual 
being,  organically  uniting  in  his  constitution  body  and  soul. 
The  body  is  not,  as  has  frequently  been  taught,  a  clog  to  the 
soul  or  a  degradation  of  manhood,  or  the  infliction  of  a  pen¬ 
alty.  It  is  an  element  of  dignity,  a  condition  of  spiritual 
vitality.  Conjoining  body  and  soul  in  indissoluble  unity,  man 
is  connected  with  two  worlds.  On  the  one  side,  bodily  organi¬ 
zation  binds  human  life,  human  personality,  with  matter,  with 
all  the  forces  and  processes  of  nature  backward  to  its  begin¬ 
nings.  On  the  other  side,  spiritual  life  allies  man  to  the  pre- 
mundane  dominion  of  Spirit.  Connected  with  the  heavenly 
realm  and  with  the  economy  of  earth,  his  constitution  quali¬ 
fies  him  to  be  the  mediator  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  the  representative  of  God  in  His  relations  to 
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the  world,  the  organ  of  the  world  in  its  relations  to  God. 
Revelation  does  not  accord  this  position  of  dignity  to  any 
order  of  angelic  spirits.”*  Martensen  in  his  Dogmatics  (pp. 
132, 133),  states:  “Although  the  angel,  in  relation  to  man,  is 
the  more  powerful  spirit,  man*s  spirit  is  nevertheless  the 
richer  and  the  more  comprehensive.  For  the  angel  in  all  his 
power  is  only  the  expression  of  a  single  one  of  all  those 
phases  which  man  in  the  inward  nature  of  his  soul,  and  the 
richness  of  his  own  individuality,  is  intended  to  combine  into 
a  complete  and  perfect  microcosm.  ...  It  is  precisely  because 
the  angels  are  only  spirits,  not  souls,  that  they  cannot  possess 
the  same  rich  existence  as  man,  whose  soul  is  the  point  of 
union  in  which  spirit  and  nature  meet.”  No  consideration  of 
the  relative  importance  of  angels  as  compared  to  man  will  be 
complete  which  fails  to  observe  that  man,  though  now  sunken 
to  “an  horrible  pit”  and  “miry  clay,”  is,  when  redeemed, 
lifted  up  to  a  place  of  secure  standing  on  the  Rock  (Ps.  40:2) 
and  destined  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ;  which 
final  estate  is  far  above  that  of  the  angels.  There  is  a  marked 
discrepancy  in  much  of  the  effort  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
these  two  orders  of  divine  creation.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
source  of  trustworthy  information  and  is  primarily  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  man  of  his  own  relation  to  God.  Beyond  the  mere 
part  that  angels  have  in  the  affairs  of  men,  there  is  little 
intimation  as  to  those  larger  spheres  of  activity  into  which 
the  angels  enter.  The  discussion  reaches  no  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  for  want  of  even  elementary  knowledge  regarding  the 
angels. 

4.  The  Personality  of  the  Angels. 

Truth  bearing  on  the  personality  of  angels  is  also  attended 
with  difficulties.  Agreement  cannot  be  accorded  the  follow¬ 
ing  vague  statement  by  Martensen :  “There  are  many  sorts 
of  spirits  under  the  heavens,  and  for  this  very  reason  also 
many  degrees  of  spirituality  and  spiritual  independence;  and 
we  may  therefore  very  properly  assert  that  the  angels  are 
divided  into  classes  ...  If  we  contemplate  the  angels  in  their 

'Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  648,  649. 
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relation  to  the  conception  of  personality,  we  may  say:  there 
are  powers  whose  spirituality  is  so  far  from  being  independ¬ 
ent,  that  they  possess  only  a  represented  personality ;  in  short, 
are  only  personification.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  tem¬ 
pests  and  flames,  which  execute  the  commands  of  the  Lord. 

.  .  .  There  exist  other  powers  in  the  creation  which  possess 
a  higher  degree  of  spirituality,  an  intermediate  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  between  personification  and  personality.  Under  this 
category  may  be  classed  the  spiritual  powers,  in  history,  as 
for  instance  the  spirits  of  nations  and  the  deities  of  mythol¬ 
ogy.  .  .  .  But  if  in  this  matter  we  find  powers  in  history, 
which  hover  in  the  region  Isdng  between  personality  and  per¬ 
sonification,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  revelation  recognizes  a 
third  class  of  cosmical  powers  which  constitute  a  free  and 
personal  spiritual  kingdom.”*  Though  their  service  or  dig¬ 
nity  may  vary,  there  is  no  implication  in  the  Bible  that  some 
of  the  angels  are  more  intelligent  than  others.  Every  feature 
of  personality  is  predicated  of  the  angels.  They  are  indi¬ 
vidual  beings,  and,  though  spirits,  experience  emotions;  they 
render  intelligent  worship  (Ps.  148:2) ;  they  behold  with  due 
understanding  the  face  of  the  Father  (Matt.  18:10);  they 
know  their  limitations  (Matt.  24:36) ;  their  inferiority  to  the 
Son  of  God  (Heb.  1:4-14);  and,  in  the  case  of  the  fallen 
angels,  they  know  their  ability  to  do  evil.  The  angels  are 
individuals,  yet,  though  sometimes  appearing  in  a  separate 
capacity,  they  are  subject  to  classifications  and  varying  ranks 
of  importance. 

6.  The  Creation  and  Mode  of  Existence  of  the  Angels. 

It  is  assumed  from  Colossians  1:16,  17  that  all  angels 
were  created  simultaneously.  In  like  manner,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  creation  of  angels  was  completed  at  that  time  and 
that  none  will  be  added  to  their  number.  They  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  death  nor  any  form  of  extinction;  therefore  they  do 
not  decrease  as  they  do  not  increase.  The  plan  by  which 
the  human  family  is  secured  through  propagation  has  no 
counterpart  among  the  angels.  Each  angel,  being  a  direct 
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creation  of  God,  stands  in  immediate  and  personal  relation 
to  the  Creator.  Of  certain  of  the  human  family,  as  they 
appear  in  the  next  world,  it  is  said  by  Christ,  “They  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven”  (Matt.  22:29,  30).  Thus  it  is  concluded  that 
there  is  no  decrease  nor  increase  among  these  heavenly 
beings. 

The  existence  of  angels  is  assumed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Scriptures  form  the  only  source  of  worthy  information 
bearing  on  those  beings,  who,  aside  from  supernatural  ap¬ 
pearances,  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  sphere  of  hu¬ 
man  consciousness.  As  man  is  the  highest  creation  of  earthly 
spheres,  so  the  angels  are  the  highest  creation  of  larger 
spheres  described  in  Colossians  1:16,  17  where  it  is  writ¬ 
ten:  “For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all  things 
were  created  by  him,  and  for  him:  and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.”  As  the  angels,  in 
common  with  all  other  moral  beings,  were  created  by  Christ 
and  for  Christ,  so  they  abide  forever  unto  the  praise  of  His 
glory.  Though  some  human  beings  and  certain  angels  now 
withhold  their  worship  of  God,  the  greater  part  of  the  an¬ 
gels  are  before  His  throne  in  ceaseless  adoration.  It  can 
be  no  small  issue  in  the  divine  counsels  that  certain  crea¬ 
tures  fallen  in  sin  withhold  their  note  of  praise  unto  the 
One  to  whom  all  honor  is  due.  This  repudiation  could  not 
go  on  forever.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  that,  in  His  king¬ 
dom  reign,  Christ  will  put  down  all  rule  and  authority,  and 
that,  at  the  close  of  this  present  age.  He  will,  by  the  min¬ 
istry  of  angels,  gather  out  of  human  spheres  all  things  that 
offend.  Of  the  disposition  of  enmity  in  higher  spheres  it 
is  said:  “For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death”  (1  Cor.  15:  25,  26),  while  of  the  disposition  of  enmity 
in  the  lower  spheres  it  is  written:  “The  Son  of  man  shall 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity;  and 
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shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wail¬ 
ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Who  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  (Matt.  13:41-43). 

As  compared  with  human  and  animal  existence,  the  an¬ 
gels  may  be  said  to  be  incorporeal;  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  sustain  a  mortal  organization.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  imply  that  the  angels  do  have  embodiment.  God  is  a 
Spirit,  yet,  when  addressing  the  Jews,  Christ  said  of  the 
Father,  “Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape”  (John  5:37;  cf.  Ex.  33:23;  Ezek.  1:1-28; 
Ps.  104:1,  2).  It  is  essential  to  a  spirit  that  it  have  local¬ 
ized,  determinate,  spiritual  form.  Too  often  the  problem 
is  confused  by  imposing  upon  spiritual  beings  those  limita¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  humanity.  For  the  saints  in  heaven 
there  is  promised  a  “spiritual  body** — a  body  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  man  (1  Cor.  15:44).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  body 
of  the  glorified  Lord  (Phil.  3:21).  There  are  many  kinds 
of  bodies  even  on  the  earth,  the  Apostle  points  out  (1  Cor. 
15:39,  40),  and  goes  on  to  say:  **There  are  also  celestial 
bodies,  and  bodies  terrestial.”  It  is  small  evidence  that  there 
are  no  celestial  bodies  if  the  issue  rests  on  no  more  than 
the  truth  that  man  has  no  power  to  discern  such  bodies. 
Spirits  have  a  definite  form  of  organization  which  is  adapted 
to  the  law  of  their  being.  They  are  both  finite  and  spacial.  All 
this  may  be  true  though  they  are  far  removed  from  this 
mundane  economy.  They  are  able  to  approach  the  sphere 
of  human  life,  but  that  fact  in  no  way  imposes  upon  them 
the  conformity  to  human  existence.  The  appearance  of  an¬ 
gels  may  be,  as  occasion  demands,  so  like  to  men  that  they 
pass  as  men.  How  else  could  some  “entertain  angels  un¬ 
awares”  (Heb.  13:2)?  On  the  other  hand,  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  sometimes  in  dazzling  white  and  blazing  glory  (Matt. 
28:2-4).  When  Christ  declared,  “A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have”  (Luke  24:37-39),  He  does  not 
imply  that  a  spirit  has  no  body  at  all,  but  rather,  that  they 
do  have  bodies  which  in  constitution  are  different  from  those 
of  men.  In  a  discreet  and  prudent  manner  Dr.  William 
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Cooke  has  canvassed  the  complicated  field  of  truth  relative 
to  the  nature  and  corporality  of  the  angels  thus:  “In  the 
Old  Testament  the  Psalmist  calls  them  spirits — *Who  maketh 
his  angels  spirits*  civ.  4.  And  in  the  New  Testament  they 
are  designated  by  the  same  term — *Are  they  not  all  minis¬ 
tering  spirits?*  Heb.  i.l4.  Here,  however,  a  question  arises 
— are  angels  so  spiritual  as  to  be  absolutely  immaterial  like 
God?  or  are  they  enshrined  in  a  refined  material  fabric? 
Opinions  both  ancient  and  modern  are  much  divided  on  this 
subject.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nicene,  Cyril,  and 
Chrysostom  held  that  angels  are  absolutely  immaterial;  but 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Caesarius,  and  Tertullian, 
among  the  earlier  fathers,  thought  those  blessed  beings  were 
enshrined  in  a  refined  material  fabric.  The  term  spirit,  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  does  not  of  itself  absolutely  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion;  for  as  that  word  in  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  material  term,  indicating  wind,  air,  or  breath,  it 
may  without  violence  be  applied  either  to  a  pure  spirit  or 
to  a  refined  material  nature.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  angels  to  man,  they  assumed  a  visible  human  form. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  prove  their  materiality;  for 
human  spirits  in  the  intermediate  state,  though  disembodied, 
have  in  their  intercourse  with  man  appeared  in  a  material 
human  form :  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Moses,  as  well 
as  Elias,  was  recognized  as  a  man;  and  the  Elders  who 
appeared  to  and  conversed  with  John,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
had  also  the  human  form — ^Rev.  v.  5,  and  vii.  13.  Yet  such 
appearances  cannot  absolutely  decide  the  question.  Theolog¬ 
ically,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  or  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  angels  are  invested  with  a  refined  material 
nature.  Heaven  is  undoubtedly  suitable  as  a  habitat  for 
such..  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  exalted  body  and  soul  to  heaven 
by  translation;  the  glorified  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  there 
enthroned;  and  angels,  though  enshrined  in  a  material  fab¬ 
ric,  may  dwell  in  the  splendours  of  the  Divine  presence.  .  . 
Yet,  as  it  is  a  law  of  adaptation,  that  no  such  gross  mate¬ 
riality  as  ‘flesh  and  blood*  can  enter  that  region  of  blessed¬ 
ness,  it  follows  that  if  angels  are  enshrined  in  a  material 
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frame,  it  must  be  so  refined  in  its  nature  as  to  exclude  all 
that  involves  the  possibility  of  decay,  and  any  organization 
with  animal  appetites  and  wants.  Our  Lord  himself  has 
decided  this,  by  affirming  that  human  beings  in  heaven 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  30).  In  this  comparison  between 
the  final  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  present  state  of 
angels,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  of  both.  It  in¬ 
vests  our  theme  with  augmented  interest  to  know  that  the 
exalted  beings  with  whom  we  are  to  live  forever,  have  a 
nature  so  much  in  common  with  our  own;  it  is  still  more 
interesting  to  know  that  in  the  higher  attributes  of  both, 
angels  and  men  so  much  resemble  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.”’ 

Medieval  art  has  seized  upon  the  account  (Dan.  9:21) 
that  an  angel  “flew  swiftly”  as  the  ground  of  their  im¬ 
position  of  wings  upon  all  angelic  beings.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  or  Living  Creatures,  are 
said  to  have  wings.  And  thus  the  Cherubim  appear  in 
golden  images  above  the  ark  of  the  mercy  seat.  Angels 
pass  from  one  locality  to  another  with  incredible  speed. 

6.  The  Abode  of  the  Angels. 

The  abode  of  the  angels  is  likewise  a  matter  of  definite 
revelation.  An  intimation  has  been  recorded  earlier  of  the 
truth  that  the  whole  universe  is  inhabited  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  hosts  of  spirit  beings.  This  vast  order  of  beings  with 
all  their  classifications  have  fixed  abodes  and  centers  for 
their  activities.  By  the  use  of  the  phrase,  “The  angels  which 
are  in  heaven”  (Mark  13:32),  Christ  definitely  asserts  that 
angels  inhabit  heavenly  spheres.  The  Apostle  writes,  “though 
an  angel  from  heaven”  (Gal.  1 :8) ;  and,  “the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth”  (Eph.  3:15).  Likewise,  in  the  prayer 
which  Christ  taught  His  disciples,  they  were  instructed  to 
say:  “Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven”  (Matt. 
6:10).  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  has  written  of  the  abode  of 
the  angels,  saying,  “In  Hebrew,  heaven  is  plural,  ‘the 
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heavens.’  The  Bible  speaks  of  three  heavens,  the  third  heaven 
is  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  where 
His  throne  has  always  been.  The  tabernacle  possessed  by 
His  earthly  people,  Israel,  was  a  pattern  of  the  heavens. 
Moses  upon  the  mountain  had  looked  into  the  vast  heavens 
and  saw  the  three  heavens.  He  had  no  telescope.  But  God 
Himself  showed  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  Then 
God  admonished  him  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  said  to  His  servant,  ‘See  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mountain* 
(Heb.  viii.  5).  The  tabernacle  had  three  compartments,  the 
outer  court,  the  Holy  part  and  the  Holiest.  Once  a  year 
the  high  priest  entered  this  earthly  place  of  worship  to 
pass  through  the  outer  court,  into  the  Holy  part,  and,  finally, 
carrying  the  sacrificial  blood,  he  entered  the  Holiest  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  in  Jehovah’s  holy  presence.  But  Aaron 
was  only  a  type  of  Him  who  is  greater  than  Aaron,  the  true 
High  Priest.  Of  Him,  the  true  High  Priest,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  written  that  He  passed  through 
the  heavens  (Heb.  iv.  14).  ‘For  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
the  true;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  for  us*  (Heb.  ix.  24).  He  passed  through  the 
heavens,  the  outer  court,  the  heaven  surrounding  the  earth; 
the  holy  part,  the  immense  universes,  with  their  immeasur¬ 
able  distance,  and  finally  He  entered  the  third  heaven,  that 
heaven  astronomy  knows  exists,  but  which  no  telescope  can 
ever  reach.  In  the  heavenlies,  according  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  are  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels.  Their  dwelling  places  are 
in  these  heavens.  God  who  created  them,  who  made  them 
spirits  and  clothes  them  with  bodies  suited  to  their  spirit 
nature,  must  have  also  assigned  to  them  habitations.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  significant  and  not  without  meaning  that  the  phrase 
‘the  host  of  heavens*  means  both  the  stars  and  the  angelic 
hosts;  the  ‘Lord  of  Hosts*  has  also  the  same  double  mean- 
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ing,  for  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  stars  and  the  Lord  of  the 
angels.”" 

7.  The  Number  of  the  Angels, 

Its  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  angels  is  one  of  the 
superlaWves  of  the  Bible.  They  are  there  described  in  mul¬ 
titudes  “which  no  man  can  number.”  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  are  as  many  spirit  beings  in  existence 
as  there  will  have  been  human  beings  in  all  their  history 
on  the  earth.  It  is  significant  that  as  the  phrase  “the  host 
of  heavens”  describes  both  the  material  stars  and  the  an¬ 
gels,  the  latter  may  be  as  much  beyond  number  as  the  former 
(Gen.  15:5).  To  quote  Dr.  Cooke,  again,  wherein  he  gathers 
Biblical  testimony  as  to  the  number  of  the  angels:  “Hear 
what  Micaiah  says,  T  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and 
all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left.* — I  Kings  xxii.  19.  Hear  what  David  says, 
‘The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  angels.* — Psa.  Ixviii.  17.  Elisha  saw  one  detachment  of 
these  celestial  beings  sent  to  be  his  bodyguard,  when  ‘the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
him.* — 2  Kings  vi.  17.  Hear  what  Daniel  says,  ‘Thousand 
thousands  were  ministering  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  were  standing  before  him.* — Dan.  vii.  10.  Be¬ 
hold  what  the  watchful  shepherds  saw  and  heard  on  the 
morn  of  the  Redeemer*s  birth,  ‘A  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est.* — Luke  ii.  13.  Hear  what  Jesus  says,  ‘Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  pres¬ 
ently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?* — Matt, 
xxvi.  53.  Look  again  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  which 
John  saw  and  heard  as  he  gazed  into  the  heavenly  world, 
‘And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  living  ones  and  the  elders;  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,*  etc. — Rev.  v.  11,  12.  If  these 
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numbers  be  taken  literally,  they  indicate  202  millions,  yet 
they  were  only  a  part  of  the  celestial  host.  It  is  probable, 
however,  these  figures  were  not  intended  to  indicate  any 
precise  number,  but  that  the  multitude  was  immense,  be¬ 
yond  what  usually  enters  into  human  computation.  Hence 
in  Hebrews  xii.  22,  we  read  not  of  any  definite  or  limited 
number,  however  great,  but  of  ‘an  innumerable  company  of 
angels.’ 

8.  The  Power  of  the  Angels. 

What  is  true  of  all  creatures  relative  to  the  power 
they  exert,  is  equally  true  of  the  angels;  their  power  is 
derived  from  God.  Their  power,  however  great,  is  re¬ 
stricted.  They  are  unable  to  do  those  things  which  are 
peculiar  to  Deity — create,  act  without  means,  or  search  the 
human  heart.  They  may  influence  the  human  mind  as  one 
creature  may  influence  another.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth 
is  of  great  importance  when,  as  later,  contemplation  will 
be  given  to  the  ascendency  evil  spirits  may  assume  over 
human  beings.  It  will  be  found  that  human  beings  are  able 
to  thwart  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  only  by  divine  enable¬ 
ment  (Eph.  6:10-12;  1  John  4:4).  Even  an  angel  may 
claim  divine  assistance  when  in  conflict  with  another  angel 
(Jude  1:9).  Continuing  in  his  same  comprehensive  manner. 
Dr.  Cooke  writes  of  angelic  power :  “  ‘Strong  angel’  and 
‘mighty  angel,’  are  terms  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
name  Gabriel  means  the  mighty  one  of  God;  and  among 
the  designations  of  angelic  orders  we  find  that  of  powers 
(dunameis).  The  attribute  of  extraordinary  power  pertains 
to  angelic  natures  in  general,  as  we  learn  from  David,  who 
exclaims,  ‘Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  who  excel  in 
strength.’  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  comparison  between 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  being,  such  as  an  angel,  and  the 
physical  power  of  man,  which  is  limited  by  his  organization. 
If,  however,  the  power  of  man  be  estimated  by  the  wondrous 
effects  he  can  produce  by  his  superior  knowledge,  and  the 
appliances  he  can  use,  we  have  then  displays  which  may 
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give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  resources  of  angelic  power, 
for  probably  their  superior  knowledge  of  nature  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  employ  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  ourselves 
the  resources  of  the  universe,  to  fulfill  any  commission  which 
God  might  give  them  to  perform.  Whatever  be  the  mode 
or  media  by  which  their  powers  are  exerted,  the  effects  there¬ 
of  are  astounding.  Milton  describes  them  as  plucking  the 
seated  hills  from  their  foundations  and  hurling  them  on 
their  antagonists.  This  is  poetry;  but  in  the  records  of 
Scripture  we  have  truth  without  the  colour  of  fiction;  and 
here  we  find  one  angel,  as  a  minister  of  vengeance,  destroy¬ 
ing  70  thousand  persons  of  the  kingdom  of  David  in  three 
days;  another  destroying  in  one  night  185  thousand  stout 
warriors  in  the  mail-clad  army  of  Assyria’s  proud  monarch; 
and  another  destroying  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  in  one 
single  night.  In  the  Apocaljrpse  we  see  angels  holding  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  discharging  the  vials,  and  wielding 
the  thunders  of  Jehovah’s  wrath  upon  the  guilty  nations ;  the 
old  earth  trembles  under  the  displays  of  their  mighty  power 
as  the  ministers  of  a  sin-avenging  God.  But  angels  are 
equally  powerful  for  good;  and  while  their  holy  nature 
makes  them  the  faithful  executors  of  justice,  their  benevo¬ 
lence,  as  well  as  their  holiness,  makes  them  delight  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  energies  in  the  service  of  mercy.”*® 

9.  The  Classification  of  the  Angels. 

a.  Governmental  Rulers. 

Revelation  specifies  certain  groups  as  well  as  various 
important  individuals  amongst  the  angels.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  five  major  representations  of  supremacy  among 
these  beings,  namely,  Thrones  (Thronoi),  Dominions  (Kurio- 
teetes),  Principalities  (Archai),  Authorities  (Exousiai),  and 
Powers  (Dunameis).  Since  the  Bible  does  not  indulge  in 
useless  tautology,  it  may  be  believed  that  there  is  a  specific 
meaning  to  each  of  these  denominations,  which  meaning  no 
doubt  corresponds  to  earthly  realities  which  bear  these  ap¬ 
pellations.  The  revealed  truth  regarding  the  angels  is  not 
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sufficiently  complete  for  a  full  analogy  to  be  set  up.  The 
term  Thrones  refers  to  those  who  sit  upon  them;  Dominions 
to  those  who  rule ;  Principalities  to  those  who  govern ;  Powers 
to  those  who  exercise  supremacy;  and  Authorities  to  those 
invested  with  empirical  responsibility.  Though  there  is  seem¬ 
ing  similarity  in  these  denominations,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  representation  is  made  by  these  titles  to  incomprehen¬ 
sible  dignity  and  varying  degrees  of  rank.  Heavenly  spheres 
of  rule  exceed  human  empires  as  the  universe  exceeds  the 
earth. 

b.  Elect  Angels. 

Reference  in  1  Timothy  5:21  to  “elect  angels”  at  once 
opens  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry  as  to  what  extent  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  election  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  angels  to  their  Creator.  It  will  be  conceded  that 
angels  are  created  for  a  purpose  and  that  in  their  realm, 
as  with  man,  the  designs  of  the  Creator  are  to  be  executed 
to  infinity.  The  fall  of  some  angels  is  no  more  unanticipated 
by  God  than  the  fall  of  man.  It  may  be  implied,  also,  that 
angels  have  passed  a  period  of  probation. 

c.  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Living  Creatures. 

Interpretations  bearing  on  this  three-fold  classification  of 

the  angels  vary  greatly.  Dr.  Strong  contends  that  they  are 
“artificial,  temporary,  symbolic  figures”  which  have  “no 
personal  existence.”  He  seeks  to  sustain  this  idea  by  the 
assertion  that  these  specific  designations  are  not  coupled 
with  the  angels  in  any  Scripture  passage.  Smith  and  Alford 
maintain  that  these  are  only  attributes  of  God.  The  great 
proportion  of  expositors  salute  these  as  exalted  angels  of 
the  highest  station ;  quite  apart,  perhaps,  from  governments. 
Some  expositors  seek  to  discover  distinctions  as  to  posi¬ 
tion  and  rank  between  those  to  whom  these  appellations  are 
assigned.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  accord  to  them  not  only 
the  highest  station,  but  one  and  the  same  general  grouping. 
The  different  terms  used  seem  to  indicate  a  distinction  in 
service  rendered  rather  than  in  essential  position.  Because 
of  the  exalted  state  of  these  angels,  the  service  they  render 
should  be  considered  with  due  attention. 
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(1)  Cherubim. 

The  Cherubim  title  speaks  of  their  high  and  holy  posi¬ 
tion  and  their  responsibility  as  such  is  closely  related  to 
the  throne  of  God  as  defenders  of  His  holy  character  and 
presence.  In  a  note  under  Ezekiel  1:5,  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield,  in 
his  Reference  Bible,  makes  the  following  statement:  “The 
‘living  creatures’  are  identical  with  the  Cherubim.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  from  the  position  of  the  Cheru¬ 
bim  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  upon  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  in  Rev.  4,  it  is  clearly  gathered  that  they  have 
to  do  with  the  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  against 
the  presumptuous  pride  of  sinful  man  who,  despite  his  sin, 
would  ‘put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life’ 
(Gen.  3:22-24).  Upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  of  one  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  mercy-seat,  they  saw  the  sprinkled  blood 
which,  in  type,  spake  of  the  perfect  maintenance  of  the 
divine  righteousness  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Ex.  25:17-20; 
Rom.  3:24-26,  notes).  The  living  creatures  (or  Cherubim) 
appear  to  be  actual  beings  of  the  angelic  order.  Cf.  Isa. 
6 :2,  note.  The  Cherubim  or  living  creatures  are  not  identical 
with  the  Seraphim  (Isa.  6:2-7).  They  appear  to  have  to  do 
with  the  holiness  of  God  as  outraged  by  sin;  the  Seraphim 
with  uncleanness  in  the  people  of  God.  The  passage  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  is  highly  figurative,  but  the  effect  was  the  revelation 
to  the  prophet  of  the  Shekinah  glory  of  the  Lord.  Such 
revelations  are  connected  invariably  with  new  blessing  and 
service.  Cf.  Ex.  3:2-10;  Isa.  6:1-10;  Dan.  10:5-14;  Rev. 
1:12-19.” 

The  Cherubim  first  appear  at  the  gate  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  after  man  has  been  expelled  and  as  protectors  lest 
man  return  to  pollute  the  holy  presence  of  God.  They  ap¬ 
pear  again  as  protectors,  though  in  golden  images,  over 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  where  God  was  pleased  to  dwell. 
The  curtain  of  the  tabernacle,  which  separated  between  the 
divine  presence  and  the  unholy  people,  was  embroidered  with 
figures  of  Cherubim  (Ex.  26:1).  Ezekiel  refers  to  these  be¬ 
ings  under  this  title  nineteen  times  and  the  truth  concerning 
them  is  to  be  derived  from  these  passages.  He  presents  them 
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as  having  four  appearances — ^the  face  of  a  lion,  the  face 
of  an  ox,  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  an  eagle  (Ezek. 
1:3-28;  10:1-22).  This  symbolism  relates  them  at  once  to 
the  Living  Creatures  of  John’s  vision  (Rev.  4:6  to  5:14,  etc. 
— ^the  translation  of  zoon  by  beast  is  unsatisfactory). 

(2)  Seraphim. 

The  Seraphim  title  speaks  of  unceasing  worship,  their 
ministry  of  purification,  and  their  humility.  They  appear  in 
Scripture  but  once  under  this  designation  (Isa.  6:1-3).  Their 
threefold  ascription  of  worship  as  recorded  by  Isaiah  is 
again  restated  by  John  (Rev.  4:8)  and  under  the  title  of 
the  Living  Creatures,  which  fact  goes  far  to  establish  the 
identity  of  this  group.  Dr.  Scofield  writes  as  a  note  under 
Isaiah  6:1-3:  “Heb.  Burners,  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
Cf.  Ezk.  1.5,  note.  The  Seraphim  are,  in  many  respects,  in 
contrast  with  the  Cherubim,  though  both  are  expressive  of 
the  divine  holiness,  which  demands  that  the  sinner  shall 
have  access  to  the  divine  presence  only  through  a  sacrifice 
which  really  vindicates  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
3:24-26,  notes),  and  that  the  saint  shall  be  cleansed  before 
serving.  Gen.  3:22-24  illustrates  the  first;  Isa.  6:1-8  the 
second.  The  Cherubim  may  be  said  to  have  to  do  with  the 
altar,  the  Seraphim  with  the  laver.” 

(3)  Living  Creatures. 

The  Living  Creatures  is  a  title  which  represents  these 
angels  as  manifesting  the  fullness  of  divine  life,  unceasing 
activity,  and  abiding  participation  in  the  worship  of  God. 

Uncertainty,  at  best,  must  characterize  human  under¬ 
standing  regarding  the  angels.  Of  their  majesty  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  and  of  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  Object  of 
their  adoration.  Bishop  Bull  (1634-1710),  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Gaebelein  in  The  Angels  of  God,  pp.  46,  47,  wrote:  “When 
we  consider  what  glorious  beings  the  angels  are,  and  yet 
that  they  are  but  creatures  of,  and  servants  to,  the  God 
whom  we  serve,  waiting  before  His  Throne,  and  humbly 
attending  His  commands;  this  consideration,  if  we  let  it 
sink  deeply  into  our  hearts,  must  needs  possess  us  with 
most  awful  apprehensions  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  our 
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God  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  our  approaches  to  Him 
in  His  worship,  and  fill  us  with  the  greatest  reverence  and 
humility.  We  should  do  well  often  to  call  to  mind  Daniel’s 
vision,  to  whom  was  represented  the  ‘Ancient  of  Days  sit¬ 
ting  upon  His  throne,  a  thousand  thousand  ministering  unto 
Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  standing  before 
Him.’  With  what  reverence  should  we  behave  ourselves  in 
our  addresses  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  before  whom  the  Sera¬ 
phim  themselves  hide  their  faces:  And  if  they  cover  their 
feet,  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  their  natural  imperfec¬ 
tion,  compared  to  the  infinitely  glorious  God;  how  should  we 
clods  of  earth,  we  vile  sinners,  blush  and  be  ashamed  in  His 
presence,  assuming  no  confidence  to  ourselves,  but  what  is 
founded  on  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ!  And  when  we  find 
ourselves  inclined  to  pride  and  vanity,  to  think  highly  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  services  to  God,  let  us  reflect  at  what 
a  vast  distance  we  come  behind  the  holy  angels;  how  far 
short  our  poor,  lame,  imperfect  services  are  of  their  holy 
and  excellent  ministry.  Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  ministry 
which  the  Holy  angels  perform  towards  God,  and  for  us; 
let  us  at  the  same  time  propound  them  to  ourselves,  as  pat¬ 
terns  and  examples  for  our  imitation.” 

d.  Individual  Angels. 

(1)  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning  (Isa.  14:12). 

This,  the  most  exalted  of  the  angels — ^both  by  creation 
and  by  appointment,  occupies  a  place  in  the  text  of  Scripture 
next  to  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  By  his  sin — ^the  first 
in  the  universe,  so  far  as  revelation  discloses — ^he  became 
Satan  and  appears  in  the  Word  of  God  under  about  forty 
different  titles.  As  he  is  the  theme  of  the  following  section 
on  Satanology,  further  examination  of  the  truth  bearing  on 
this  mighty  angel  will  be  deferred  at  this  point. 

(2)  Michael  (Dan.  12:1). 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is,  **Who  is  like  god,**  which 
meaning  is  significant.  In  what  respect  he  is  like  God  is  not 
disclosed,  but  from  the  three  passages  wherein  he  is  directly 
mentioned  it  is  to  be  seen  that  he  is  in  great  authority.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Daniel  12:1,  he  is  said  to  be  the  one  who  *"stand- 
eth”  for  Daniel’s  people,  Israel;  doubtless  in  some  form  of 
defence.  In  Jude  1:9,  he  is  seen  to  be  in  controversy  with 
Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses;  but  in  such  a  situation  and 
in  spite  of  all  his  greatness,  he  dare  not  take  up  “a  railing 
accusation”  against  Satan,  but,  falling  back  on  a  depend¬ 
ence  upon  God,  he  declares,  “The  Lord  rebuke  thee.”  In  this 
text  he  is  given  the  added  title  of  “archangel”;  and  there 
is  but  one  archangel.  Michael  is  again  seen  in  prediction 
recorded  in  Revelation  12:7-12.  He,  as  head  of  the  armies 
of  heaven,  fights  a  victorious  battle  in  heaven  against  Satan 
and  his  angels.  It  is  further  revealed  that  the  “voice  of 
the  archangel”  will  be  heard  when  Christ  returns  for  the 
Church  (1  Thess.  4:16,  17). 

(3)  Gabriel  (Dan.  9:21). 

The  meaning  of  this  designation  is  **The  mighty  one,* 
and  he  is  evidently  all  that  the  name  implies.  He  is  never 
said  in  the  Bible  to  be  an  archangel,  though  often  so  styled 
by  man.  He  appears  four  times,  as  the  Scriptures  record, 
and  always  as  a  messenger  or  revealer  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose.  He  spoke  to  Daniel  concerning  the  end  time  (Dan. 
8:15-27).  Similarly,  he  brought  to  Daniel  the  almost  incom¬ 
parable  prediction  of  Daniel  9:20-27.  The  prophet  had  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  25:11,  12)  that 
the  allotted  period  for  Israel  in  Babylon  was  seventy  years, 
and  at  the  time  when  these  years  were  about  completed. 
He  therefore  gave  himself  to  prayer  for  his  people.  The 
prayer,  as  recorded,  could  have  occupied  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  yet  in  that  time  Gabriel  passed  with  incredible  swift¬ 
ness  from  the  throne  of  God  to  the  praying  prophet  on 
earth.  It  was  then  this  angel  unfolded  the  purpose  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  concerning  the  future  of  Israel.  It  was  Gabriel  who 
brought  the  message  to  Zacharias  of  the  birth  of  John,  and 
he  it  was  who  came  with  the  greatest  of  all  messages  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  regarding  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  His 
ministry  as  King  on  David’s  throne  (Luke  1:26-38). 

e.  Angels  Especially  Designated. 

Certain  angels  are  known  only  by  the  service  they  ren- 
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der.  Of  these,  there  are  those  that  serve  as  angels  of  judg¬ 
ment  (Gen.  19:13;  2  Sam.  24:16;  2  Kings  19:35;  Ezek.  9:1, 
6,  7;  Ps.  78:49).  Account  is  made  of  the  “watcher”  (Dan. 
4:13,  23);  “angel  of  the  abyss”  (Rev.  9:11);  “angel  of  fire” 
(Rev.  14:18);  “angel  of  the  waters”  (Rev.  16:5);  and  of 
“seven  angels”  (Rev.  8:2).  In  the  apocryphal  writings  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  three  angels  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  Raphael,  Uriel,  and  Jeremiel. 

Properly,  no  reference  is  made  in  this  enumeration  to 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  since  that  Being  is  none  other  than  the 
preincarnate  Christ — ^the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trin¬ 
ity.  Being  in  no  way  related  to  created  angels,  He  should 
not  be  classed  with  them. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  the  Angels. 

The  273  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  angels  are  largely 
accounts  of  their  activities,  and  by  these  a  very  wide  field 
of  achievement  is  disclosed.  However,  that  which  is  most 
important  is  not  their  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth, 
but  rather  their  service  to  God.  This  is  primarily  a  service 
of  worship  and  suggests  the  ineffable  majesty  and  glory 
of  God,  which  unfallen  angels  understand,  and  which,  because 
of  the  infinity  of  the  worthiness  of  God,  continues  without 
ceasing  forever.  John  states  that  in  their  worship  the  Living 
Creatures  “rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come” 
(Rev.  4:8).  Isaiah  asserts  that  they  “cried  one  to  another, 
and  said  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory”  (Isa.  6:3).  To  the  same  end  the 
Psalmist  writes:  “Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel 
in  strength,  that  do  his  commandmants,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  his  word”  (Ps.  103:20);  “Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens:  praise  him  in  the 
heights.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels;  praise  ye  him,  all 
his  hosts”  (Ps.  148:1,  2).  Their  humility,  suggested  by  the 
covering  of  their  feet  (Isa.  6:2),  is  natural  since  they  are 
ever  before  Him  whose  majesty  and  glory  is  transcendent. 
The  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ 
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was  to  the  angels  a  stupendous  reality.  It  is  of  no  small 
consequence  that,  as  stated  by  the  Apostle,  Christ,  while 
here  on  the  earth,  “was  seen  of  angels”  (1  Tim.  3:16).  Their 
interest  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  measured 
to  some  degree  by  the  worship  they  have  offered  Him  from 
their  creation  to  the  present  hour.  Only  feebly  does  the 
most  spiritual  of  saints  anticipate  what  it  will  be  to  look 
directly  and  unendingly  upon  the  face  of  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
The  response  that  will  be  awakened  in  the  heart  of  man — 
enlarged  as  to  its  capacity  beyond  measure — as  he  views 
his  Creator  and  Redeemer  cannot  be  foreseen;  but  such  has 
ever  been  the  experience  of  the  angels.  They  behold  the 
Lord  without  a  veil  between.  Their  consideration  of  Him 
while  here  on  earth  is  befittingly  presented  by  Dr.  Cooke: 
“How  constant  their  attendance  on  the  Incarnate  Saviour 
during  his  mysterious  life  amongst  men!  At  his  birth  they 
are  his  heralds,  and  with  songs  exultant  announce  the  glad 
tidings  to  mankind.  In  his  temptation  they  minister  to  him; 
in  his  agonies  they  succour  him;  on  his  resurrection  they 
are  the  first  to  proclaim  his  triumph;  on  his  ascension  they 
come  to  escort  him  to  the  mediatorial  throne ;  in  his  glorified 
state  they  render  him  supreme  homage  as  their  Lord;  and 
when  he  returns  to  judge  the  world  they  will  form  his 
retinue!  What  sublime  thoughts  would  be  suggested,  what 
emotions  of  wonder  and  joy  would  be  excited,  by  the  scenes 
they  witnessed  on  earth  and  still  witness  in  heaven,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christ,  his  two-fold  nature,  and  his  great  redeem¬ 
ing  work.  God  incarnate!  This  was  new  to  them.  They  had 
seen  the  Son  in  his  Deity;  but  never  till  now  enshrined  in 
humanity.  What  amazing  condescension!  Obeying  his  own 
hw  as  if  he  were  a  mere  creature,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a 
servant!  This  was  new.  They  had  seen  him  as  the  governor 
of  the  universe;  but  never  till  now  as  a  subject!  Encounter¬ 
ing  Satan  in  conflict  and  prolonged  temptation!  This  was 
new.  They  had  seen  him  frown  the  arch-rebel  from  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  hurl  him  to  perdition;  but  never  till  now  submit¬ 
ting  to  be  tempted  by  him  whose  subtilty  and  power  had 
seduced  myriads  to  eternal  ruin.  Suffering  the  scorn  and 
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reproach  of  sinfvl  men!  This  was  new.  They  had  seen 
myriads  of  happy  spirits  worship,  adore,  and  love  him;  but 
never  till  now  had  they  seen  him  personally  insulted,  re¬ 
proached,  and  maltreated  by  his  creatures.  Groaning  in 
Gethsemane,  and  crucified  between  two  thieves,  and  dying 
as  a  sacrificial  victim!  This  was  new.  They  had  seen  him 
supremely  happy  and  glorious;  but  to  see  him  agonize,  to 
hear  that  d3ring  wail,  and  to  behold  him  a  bloody  corpse, 
and  all  this  to  save  the  world  which  had  revolted  from  him! 
What  mysterious  love!  To  see  him,  after  all  this,  enthroned 
and  glorified  in  human  nature.  This  was  a  new  fact  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  universe.  The  whole  scenes  were  full 
of  interest,  wonder,  and  mystery;  a  gradation  of  wonders 
rising  in  succession,  until  they  culminated  in  the  permanent 
presence  of  the  God-man,  resplendent  with  a  glory  that  fills 
the  heaven  of  heavens.  Here  were  chapters  of  instruction  for 
angelic  minds  to  ponder;  here  were  developments  of  hidden 
truths;  here  were  discoveries  of  the  Divine  perfection,  never 
known  before;  and  still  unfolding  in  brighter  effulgence  as 
ages  roll  on!”" 

The  faithful  service  of  angels  to  mankind  cannot  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  their  own  love  for  humanity. 
They  are  interested  in  that  which  concerns  their  God.  If  He 
would  give  His  Son  to  die  for  a  lost  race  of  men,  they  would 
follow  Him  as  far  as  possible  and  at  least  give  instant 
service,  for  His  sake,  wherever  it  is  appointed  unto  them. 
It  is  not  imagination,  but  reality,  that  the  angels  are  servants 
of  men  in  a  thousand  ways.  No  truth  is  more  established 
by  Scripture  than  that  stated  in  Hebrews  1:14:  “Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?” 

As  to  the  specific  ministries  of  the  angels  in  the  earth 
and  in  behalf  of  mankind — especially  the  saints — ,  the  de¬ 
tails  form  a  very  extensive  field  of  investigation  such  as 
cannot  be  undertaken  here  to  any  extent.  Though  angels 
were  present  at  creation,  no  reference  is  made  to  their 
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ministries  on  earth  until  the  days  of  Abraham.  In  company 
with  the  Lord,  they  visited  the  patriarch  at  Mamre  (Gen. 
18:1),  and  from  there  went  to  deliver  Lot.  The  angels  ap¬ 
peared  to  Jacob  and  were  familiar  to  Moses.  It  is  written 
that  the  Law  *"was  ordained  by  angels”  (Gal.  3:19),  and  it 
was  administered  by  the  “disposition  of  angels”  (Acts  7:53). 
Their  care  of  God’s  elect  people  is  asserted  in  both  Testa¬ 
ments.  In  Psalm  91 :11,  12  it  is  written :  “For  he  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone”;  and  in  Hebrews  1:14:  “Are  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?”  It  is  an  angel  with  the  three 
men  in  the  furnace  of  fire  (Dan.  3:25),  and  with  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions  (Dan.  6:22). 

In  the  Old  Testament  terminology,  angels  are  sons  of  God 
while  men  are  servants  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
is  reversed.  Angels  are  servants,  and  Christians  are  sons 
of  God.  This  peculiar  order  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  men  are  seen  as  related  to  this  sphere 
over  which  angels  are  superior ;  while  in  the  New  Testament, 
saints  are  seen  as  related  to  their  final  exaltation  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ,  compared  to  which  estate  the  angels  are 
inferior. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  majority  of  references  to  the  angels  are  found  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.  In  view  of  the  truth  that  it  was 
their  Creator,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  whom  they  worship  and 
adore,  that  was  la3ring  aside  His  glory  and  descending  to  a 
sphere  “lower  than  the  angels,”  it  is  not  strange  that  one 
from  the  heavenly  hosts  should  announce  the  birth  of  the 
forerunner  to  his  father;  the  birth  of  the  Savior  to  Mary; 
that  the  angels  should  announce  His  birth  to  the  world;  that 
they  should  direct  the  flight  into  Egypt;  that  they  ministered 
to  Him  in  the  wilderness;  that  they  succored  Him  in  the 
garden ;  that  they  were  ready  in  legions  to  defend  Him  should 
He  call;  that  they  saw  Him  die  and  His  body  placed  in  the 
tomb;  that  they  were  present  to  announce  His  resurrection; 
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and  that  they  gave  counsel  to  His  disciples  at  the  moment 
of  His  ascension  back  to  heaven.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
relation  of  the  angels  to  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  one 
of  the  major  features  of  revelation,  and  upon  these  dis¬ 
closures  the  devout  mind  may  dwell  with  profit.  In  the 
plan  of  God,  the  present  age  is  evidently  void  of  angelic 
manifestations.  This  could  easily  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  in  no  other  age,  the  saints  of  God  are  indwelt  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  are  subject  to  His  leading,  which  leading 
is  more  constant,  vital,  and  exalting  than  angelic  visitations 
could  possibly  be.  However,  the  angels  are  prominent  at 
the  close  of  this  age.  It  is  then  that  the  Lord  returns  with 
the  shout  of  the  archangel.  At  His  second  advent,  “The 
Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which 
do  iniquity;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire:  there 
shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth”  (Matt.  13:41-42;  cf. 
vs.  30).  It  is  then,  also,  that  Christ  shall  “send  his  angels 
with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  to¬ 
gether  his  elect  [Israel]  from  the  four  winds,  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other”  (Matt.  24:31).  The  presence 
of  angels  in  the  scenes  of  the  second  advent  is  emphasized 
generally.  It  is  written:  “For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels;  and  then  he  shall 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works”  (Matt.  16:27); 
“Also  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the  an¬ 
gels  of  God:  But  he  that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be 
denied  before  the  angels  of  God”  (Luke  12:8,  9).  To  these 
may  be  added  Jude  1:14,  15,  in  which  context  the  word 
saints  is  better  rendered  holy  myriads,  and  may  refer  to 
the  angels. 

Following  the  kingdom  age  in  which  no  angelic  minis¬ 
trations  are  predicted  and  when  the  King  is  present  in  His 
visible  glory  to  rule  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  on 
all  flesh  (Joel  2:28-32;  Acts  2:16-21),  the  angels  are  again 
seen  and  finally  and  eternally  related  to  the  City  which  comes 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven  (Heb.  12:22-24;  Rev.  21:12). 
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Certain  New  Testament  passages  indicate  specific  an¬ 
gelic  ministrations.  Luke  16 :22  asserts  that  the  angels  trans¬ 
ported  at  death  a  soul  into  another  sphere;  whether  this  is 
always  the  case  is  a  pure  conjecture.  Acts  5:19  and  12:7 
relate  the  deliverance  of  apostles  from  prison.  Acts  8:26; 
10:3;  27:23  recount  messages  which  angels  bore. 

11.  The  Progressive  Discipline  of  the  Angels. 

The  Scriptures  disclose  the  truth  that  the  angels  are 
learning  much  from  their  observations  of  men  on  earth — 
especially  in  the  out-working  of  redemption.  Incidentally, 
this  indicates  that  the  angels  are  not  omniscient.  However, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  angels  know  less  than 
men.  What,  indeed,  would  be  the  field  of  discovery  and 
interest  to  men  were  it  given  to  them  to  see  all  that  trans¬ 
pires  in  angelic  spheres?  Peter’s  declaration,  “which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into”  (1  Pet.  1:12),  divulges  the 
truth  relative  to  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is 
significant  that  these  “things”  referred  to  relate  to  God’s 
program  in  the  first  and  second  advents  of  Christ  and  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace  now  to  be  preached  to  the  whole 
world.  To  the  same  end,  the  Church  on  earth  is  an  unveil¬ 
ing  to  the  angels  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  written:  “To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God”  (Eph.  3:10).  Thus,  also,  the  Church  will 
yet  be  an  unveiling  to  angels  of  divine  grace ;  for  it  is  said : 
“That  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ 
Jesus”  (Eph.  2:7).  Writing  on  this  theme,  Otto  Von  Ger- 
lach  pointed  out:  “by  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ, 
by  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church  on  earth,  God 
after  a  manner  hitherto  unknown  glorifies  Himself  before 
the  heavenly  principalities.  They  who  until  now  had,  filled 
with  awe,  been  praising  Him  for  the  wonder  of  creation, 
now  see  His  wisdom  glorified  in  a  new  form  in  the  Christian 
communion  through  the  manifold  ways  by  which  lost  men 
are  saved.  Entirely  new  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  divine 
wisdom  was  manifested  in  redemption.” 
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There  is  no  basis  for  a  belief  that  redemption  through 
Christ’s  death  is  extended  to  the  fallen  angels  (cf.  Matt. 
25:41;  Rev.  20:10).  The  holy  angels  evidently  are  benefited 
and  pass  into  higher  spheres  of  knowledge  and  consequent 
spirituality  through  what  they  see  of  redeeming  love  in 
Christ.  Thus  Christ  becomes  to  them  a  Mediator.  No  writer 
has  stated  this  with  more  clarity  than  Dr.  Gerhart;  to 
quote :  ^'Emphasis  is  put  by  the  apostle  on  the  fact  that  unto 
principalities  God’s  wisdom  is  made  known  through  the 
Church.  The  existence  of  the  Church,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  unsearchable  riches  by  the  Church,  condition  the  growth 
of  the  angels  in  spiritual  knowledge.  How  much  more  of 
Christian  truth  will  not  the  ‘principalities’  know  when  the 
Church,  now  imperfect,  shall  attain  to  perfection;  now  mili¬ 
tant,  warring  against  enemies  both  human  and  diabolical, 
shall  become  the  Church  triumphant?  The  final  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Coming  will  affect  not  only  the  relative 
position  and  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  angels,  but  Scrip¬ 
ture  suggests  that  the  final  consummation  will  likewise  affect 
the  life  of  the  angels.  Indirectly  at  least,  they  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  spiritual  benefits  which  come  to  the  Church  from 
the  Son  of  Man.  Paul  teaches  that  God  the  Father  made 
known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His 
good  pleasure  which  He  purposed  in  the  Beloved  unto  a 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon 
the  earth.  Both  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  and  the 
angelic  orders  in  the  heavens  are  embraced  in  ‘all  things’ 
to  be  summed  up  in  Christ.  Angelic  spirits  will  then  bear  a 
relation  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  which  they  do  not  bear 
to  Him  now,  and  which  they  will  not  realize  before  the  ‘ful¬ 
ness  of  the  time.’  Of  similar  import  is  the  prophetic  vision 
of  Paul  in  Colossians  1:20.  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father  through  the  Son  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Him¬ 
self,  whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the  heaven. 
Things  visible  and  things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or 
dominions  or  principalities  or  powers;  all  things  were  cre¬ 
ated  through  the  Son,  and  unto  the  Son.  Accordingly  all 
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angelic  orders  exist  for  the  Son;  He  is  their  end.  In  the 
Son  these  orders  of  spirits  consist,  hold  together;  He  is 
the  law  by  which  they  are  upheld  and  governed.  Having 
made  peace  between  God  and  men,  between  Gentiles  and 
Jews  through  the  blood  of  His  cross.  He  becomes  also  for  the 
angels  a  Mediation  through  whom  their  life  passes  from  its 
present  plane  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  perfection  and 
glory.  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  comprehends  all  orders 
of  angelic  spirits  no  less  than  all  races  of  mankind.  When  the 
impending  transcendent  eon  now  in  process  of  ripening 
shall  supersede  the  current  eon,  angels  as  a  consequence  of 
the  glorification  of  the  body  mystical  will  rise  into  more 
intimate  fellowship  with  the  fontal  Source  of  life,  of  light, 
and  love.  But  though  as  to  their  life  and  knowledge  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  higher  status  of  spiritual  perfection  through 
the  Church,  yet  in  the  final  glory  of  the  kingdom  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  office  of  the  angels  will  be  subordinate  to  the 
authority  and  office  of  the  saints.”’* 

12.  The  Angels  as  Spectators. 

In  four  instances  angels  are  said  to  be  observing.  In 
Luke  15 :10  they  are  seen  beholding  the  joy  of  the  Lord  over 
one  sinner  who  repents.  It  is  not  the  joy  of  the  angels,  as 
too  often  supposed  (cf.  Jude  1:24).  In  Luke  12:8,  9,  the 
word  of  Christ  is  written,  “Also  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  also 
confess  before  the  angels  of  God:  but  he  that  denieth  me 
before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.”  So, 
also,  the  whole  earth-life  of  Christ  was  “seen  of  angels” 
(1  Tim.  3:16),  and  in  Revelation  14:10,  11,  the  angels  are 
said  to  observe  the  eternal  woes  of  those  who  “worship  the 
beast  and  his  image.”  Over  against  this,  the  Church,  it  is 
predicted,  shall  judge  angels  (1  Cor.  6:3),  as  illy  prepared 
as  they  are  at  present  to  judge  in  the  least  of  matters  on 
the  earth. 

A  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  vast  host  of  an- 
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gelic  beings — ^the  benefit  derived  from  the  good,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  bad — can  be  gained  only  through  medita¬ 
tion  upon  the  Scriptures  that  record  these  truths,  and 
through  prayer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


o  o  ^ 

“The  question  has  not  unfrequently  been  asked:  Of  what 
importance  can  the  doctrine  respecting  good  or  evil  angels  be 
to  us?  We  owe  them,  it  is  said,  no  duty  of  homage  or 
worship ;  and  as  they  are  invisible  beings,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
we  can  never  decide  with  any  certainty,  whether  or  when  they 
interpose  in  our  behalf,  or  interfere  for  the  sake  of  injuring 
us.  We  have,  therefore,  no  practical  interest  in  this  matter. 
If  it  be  worth  an  inquiry,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  province 
of  speculative  than  to  that  of  practical  theology. 

“I  cannot  accede  to  such  a  view  of  this  subject.  The 
Scriptures  have  taught  us,  that  the  original  holy  and  happy 
condition  of  our  race  was  essentially  changed  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  crafty  malignity  of  Satan.  The  necessity  of 
redemption  by  the  Son  of  God  stands  inseparably  connected 
with  this.  The  atonement — the  nucleus  and  centre  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  proper — is  in  some  important  respects  a  consequence 
of  Satan’s  interference;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  success  of  the  tempter,  when  he  assailed  our 
first  parents. 

“Nor  is  this  all  which  may  be  truly  and  properly  said,  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  If  there  are  good  angels,  the  volun¬ 
tary  ministers  of  God’s  will ;  or  evil  ones,  who  are  either  the 
executioners  of  his  justice  or  examples  in  their  sufferings  of 
the  proper  desert  of  sin;  then  these  facts  are  important  to 
us,  inasmuch  as  they  cast  light  upon  God’s  providential  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world, — a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  moral 
and  accountable  beings.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1843. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
IN  SALVATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19^1) 

Author’s  Note:  This  article  presents  the  second  half  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation.  In  the  previous  article 
His  work  in  efficacious  grace  and  regeneration  was  considered.  Here 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism,  in  indwelling,  and  in  sealing  is 
presented.  The  next  article  will  begin  treatment  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer. 

III.  THE  BAPTISM  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
Introduction. 

Of  the  various  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  related  to  the 
salvation  of  the  believer,  the  work  of  baptism  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  present.  While  in  its  nature  it  is  far  more  simple 
than  the  work  of  efficacious  grace,  it  has  been  given  such 
divergent  interpretation  that  its  essential  character  is  widely 
misunderstood.  The  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
this  doctrine  is  often  found  among  writers  who  are  essen¬ 
tially  agreed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  attitude  of  any  writer  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  well  be 
considered  a  definite  basis  of  classifying  his  whole  position. 

The  confusion  prevailing  in  the  treatment  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  has  its  rise  in  many  factors.  The  principal  cause  of 
disagreement  is  found  in  the  common  failure  to  apprehend 
the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Church.  Many  theologians  re¬ 
gard  the  Church  as  a  universal  group  of  saints  of  all  ages, 
some  extending  even  these  boundaries  to  include  in  the 
conception  all  who  outwardly  belong  to  it,  even  if  not  saved. 
If  this  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  held,  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  relation  to  it.  As  this 
ministry  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  prophecies  regarding  the  millennium,  it  is 
peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  present  age, 
beginning  with  Pentecost  and  ending  at  the  resurrection  of 
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the  righteous  when  the  living  Church  is  raptured.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Church  be  defined  as  the  saints  of  this  age  only, 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptizing  all  true  believers 
into  the  body  of  Christ  takes  on  a  new  meaning.  It  becomes  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  saints  of  the  present  age,  the 
secret  of  the  peculiar  intimacy  and  relationship  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to 
a  proper  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
it  be  recognized  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

Other  sources  of  confusion  in  this  doctrine  are  mani¬ 
fold.  Baptism  is  improperly  linked  with  other  ministries 
of  the  Spirit  such  as  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  or  regen¬ 
eration.  These  works  are  simultaneous  in  point  of  time 
with  the  work  of  baptism,  but  are  to  be  distinguished  sharply 
in  their  nature.  Baptism  is  often  identified  with  the  filling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Particularly  older  writers  such  as  Pas¬ 
tor  D.  H.  Dolman’ *  use  the  expression  baptism  as  a  synonym 
for  filling.  While  their  teaching  may  be  most  helpful  as  in 
the  case  of  Pastor  Dolman,  the  terminology  is  confusing 
and  in  the  case  of  some  writers  results  in  the  end  in  un- 
scriptural  teaching. 

A  serious  departure  from  the  truth  is  found  in  the 
attempt  by  some  of  the  holiness  movements  to  link  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  with  certain  temporary  spiritual  gifts 
and  their  exercise.  The  special  acts  of  revelation  which 
occurred  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  phenomenon  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  tongues  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  these  special  ministrations  of  the 
Spirit  occurred  only  to  the  saved,  they  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  the  usual  signs  accompanying  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Particularly  objectionable  is  the  teaching  that 
baptism  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  subsequent  to  salvation  and 
involving  special  sanctification. 

Because  of  the  maze  of  conflicting  opinions  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  student  of  the 
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subject  must  remain  close  to  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
avoiding  assumptions  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant. 
The  Scriptures  present  the  doctrine  in  sufficient  passages 
to  permit  the  careful  student  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  truth.  In  all,  there  are  eleven  specific  refer¬ 
ences  to  spiritual  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  (Mt.  3:11; 
Mk.  1:8;  Lk.  3:16;  John  1:33;  Acts  1:5;  11:16;  Rom.  6:1-4; 
1  Cor.  12:13;  Gal.  3:27;  Eph.  4:5;  Col.  2:12).  All  references 
prior  to  Pentecost  are  prophetic.  All  the  references  after 
Pentecost  treat  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  exist¬ 
ing  reality.  The  major  passage,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  interpretation  of  the  other  passages,  is  1  Corin¬ 
thians  12:13. 

1.  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Universal  Among 
Christians. 

One  of  the  prevailing  misconceptions  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  notion  that  it  is  a  special  minis¬ 
tration  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  Christians.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Scriptures  make  it  plain  that  every  Christian  is  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  moment  of  salvation.  Sal¬ 
vation  and  baptism  are  therefore  coextensive,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  saved  without  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  central  passage  on  the  doc¬ 
trine,  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  he  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  he  bond  or 
free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  all  Christians  are 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  who  enter  the 
number  of  the  body  of  Christ  do  so  because  they  are  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  Spirit.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  passage  is 
found  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  a  church  which  is  guilty 
of  gross  sins,  of  factions,  and  defection  from  the  faith.  Yet 
they  are  reminded  that  they  are  baptized  by  the  Spirit. 
This  work  of  the  Spirit  is  not  directed  toward  those  who  are 
free  from  guilt,  nor  is  it  held  high  as  an  objective  or  height 
to  reach.  It  is  rather  stated  to  be  the  universal  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  every  believer. 
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This  thought  is  confirmed  by  Ephesians  4:5,  “One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.”  While  this  passage  has  been  given 
various  interpretations,  it  is  clear  that  it  refers  to  the 
things  which  are  universal  among  Christians,  the  spiritual 
realities  which  constitute  the  ties  uniting  all  Christians. 
All  have  the  same  Lord;  all  have  the  same  faith  or  essential 
doctrine;  and  all  have  one  baptism.  It  is  patent  that  this 
passage  could  not  refer  to  water  baptism,  as  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  observed  in  various  forms  and  with  different 
interpretations  by  Christians,  and  by  some  few  is  not  ob¬ 
served  at  all.  Instead  of  the  symbol,  the  reality  is  in  view 
here,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  passage  serves 
to  confirm  the  teaching  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is 
universal  among  Christians. 

All  other  references  to  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
in  harmony  with  this  viewpoint.  It  is  significant  that  Chris¬ 
tians  are  never  exhorted  to  seek  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
While  there  is  every  exhortation  to  seek  a  proper  adjustment 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  is  never  called  by  the  term  baptism. 
Never  in  Scripture  is  baptism  by  the  Spirit  recorded  as  oc¬ 
curring  subsequent  to  salvation.  It  is  rather  an  inseparable 
part  of  it,  so  essential  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  in 
this  age  without  it.  From  these  considerations,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  truth  itself  as  considered  in  all  its  aspects, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
universal  among  Christians. 

2.  Baptism  into  the  Body  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  union  which  is  effected  of  believers  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  According  to  1  Corinthians  12:13,  baptism  of 
believers  is  “into  one  body.”  Using  the  figure  of  the  human 
body  as  representing  the  Church,  individual  believers  are 
revealed  to  be  joined  to  this  living  Church  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Baptism  is,  then,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  forming  and  adding  to  the  living  unity  of  the  Church. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Its  formation  and  increase  is 
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often  mentioned  (Acts  2:47;  1  Cor.  6:15;  12:12-14;  Eph. 
2:16;  4:4,  5,  16;  5:30-32;  Col.  1:24;  2:19).  Christ  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  Head  of  His  body  (1  Cor.  11:3;  Eph.  1:22,  23; 
5:23,  24;  Col.  1:18).  The  work  of  Christ  nurturing  His 
body  is  mentioned  in  at  least  three  passages  (Eph.  5:29; 
Phil.  4:13;  Col.  2:19).  The  sanctification  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  revealed  in  Ephesians  5:25-27,  and  indirectly  is 
inferred  in  many  other  passages.  Extended  Scriptures  are 
also  found  on  the  doctrine  of  the  gifts  of  Christ  to  His 
body  (Rom.  12:3-8;  1  Cor.  12:27,  28;  Eph.  4:7-16).  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  major  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  work  of  baptism  assures  the  unity  of  the  various 
members  of  the  body.  Without  regard  as  to  race  or  cul¬ 
ture,  all  true  believers  are  united  in  a  living  union  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  fact  in 
Scripture,  and  its  basis  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The 
union  effected,  however,  is  not  one  in  which  individuals  are 
lost  in  the  mass.  It  is  rather  a  sovereign  assignment  of  God, 
in  which  every  believer  is  given  his  distinct  place  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  Every  believer  is  essential  to  the  harmony 
and  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  body  is  “fitly  joined  to¬ 
gether”  (Eph.  4:16).  An  understanding  of  the  basic  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary,  then, 
to  comprehending  not  only  the  origin  of  the  Church,  but  also 
its  working  and  sovereign  arrangement. 

3.  Baptism  into  Christ. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  fact  that  baptism  by  the 
Spirit  brings  the  believer  into  the  body  of  Christ  is  the 
inseparable  truth  that  baptism  also  places  the  believer  in 
Christ  Himself.  This  truth  was  anticipated  by  Christ  when 
He  pronounced  the  words,  “At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you”  (John 
14:20).  The  “ye  in  me”  relationship  was  accomplished 
through  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  importance  of  this 
position  and  the  extent  of  its  implications  can  hardly  be 
overemphasized.  Before  salvation,  the  individual  was  in 
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Adam,  partaking  of  Adam’s  nature,  sin,  and  destiny.  In 
salvation,  the  believer  is  removed  from  his  position  in  Adam, 
and  he  is  placed  in  Christ.  All  the  details  of  his  salvation 
spring  from  this  new  position.  His  justification,  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  deliverance,  access  to  God,  inheritance,  and  glorification 
are  actual  and  possible  because  of  the  believer’s  position 
in  Christ.  Failure  to  recognize  the  importance  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  doctrine  has  issued  in  many  false  teachings 
and  has  denied  to  many  Christians  the  joy  of  their  salva¬ 
tion. 

Baptism  into  Christ  is  primarily  identification.  The  be¬ 
liever  is  identified  with  Christ  in  His  righteousness.  His 
death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  glorification.  The  much 
disputed  passage  of  Romans  6:1-4,  if  approached  with  these 
doctrines  in  mind,  becomes  a  plain  declaration  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  believer  with  Christ  in  His  supreme  work 
of  death  and  resurrection:  “Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of 
us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death:  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life”  (Rom.  6:3-4).  Before  water  bap¬ 
tism  could  be  administered  to  converts,  the  glorious  reality 
of  identification  with  Christ  was  already  a  fact,  made  real 
the  moment  of  saving  faith.  Having  been  joined  to  Christ 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  believer  is  identified  with 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  His  triumph  in  res¬ 
urrection.  Water  baptism  is  the  symbol  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  which  effected  the  identification,  but  it  is  not 
the  portrayal  of  the  result  of  this  identification,  nor  of  the 
process  of  salvation.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  church’s 
spiritual  discernment  to  observe  the  historic  emphasis  upon 
the  sacrament  without  the  recognition  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  should  represent.  In  human  hands 
the  sacrament  has  become  a  divisive  force  in  the  church 
instead  of  the  portrayal  of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
and  its  identification  with  Christ.  How  important  and  how 
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precious  is  the  truth  that  the  believer  is  in  Christ  Himself 
with  all  that  this  position  entails. 

A  companion  passage  to  Romans  6:3-4  is  that  of  Colos- 
sians  2:12,  “Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.”  The  revelation 
in  Colossians  is  complementary  to  that  of  Romans.  Here  is 
added  the  thought  that  we  are  identified  with  Christ  in 
His  burial.  The  aspect  of  burial  is  included  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  Gospel  (1  Cor.  15:4).  Its  significance  is  that  of  finality. 
The  burial  of  Christ  makes  clear  the  certainty  of  His  death 
and  the  completion  of  His  sacrifice.  The  believer  goes  with 
Christ  to  the  grave  and  there  becomes  dead  to  sin  and  in 
resurrection  becomes  alive  to  God. 

Baptism  into  Christ  is  not  identification  alone;  it  is  also 
a  union  of  life.  Through  regeneration  the  believer  partakes 
of  eternal  life.  He  is  united  to  Christ  not  alone  by  divine 
reckoning,  but  also  in  the  reality  of  common  life.  It  is 
the  living  unity  of  the  Head  and  the  body,  sharing  one 
vital  and  eternal  life.  From  this  reality  spring  many  won¬ 
derful  truths.  It  is  the  foundation  of  fellowship,  fruit-bear¬ 
ing,  strength  for  victory,  and  direction  by  the  Head  of  the 
body.  The  two  aspects  of  baptism  into  Christ  are  insep¬ 
arable  and  blend  into  one  entity.  Christ  becomes  the  sphere 
in  which  the  believer  lives.  As  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
has  well  written:  “A  sphere  is  that  which  surrounds  an 
object  on  every  side  and  may  even  penetrate  that  object.  To 
be  within  a  sphere  is  to  partake  of  all  that  it  is  and  all 
that  it  imparts.  Thus  the  bird  is  in  the  air,  and  the  air  is 
in  the  bird;  the  fish  is  in  the  water  and  the  water  is  in  the 
fish;  the  iron  is  in  the  fire  and  the  fire  is  in  the  iron.  Like¬ 
wise,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 
believer’s  position.  He  encompasses,  surrounds,  encloses, 
and  indwells  the  believer.  The  believer  is  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  in  the  believer.  Through  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit,  the  Christian  has  become  as  much  an  organic  part 
of  Christ  as  the  branch  is  a  part  of  the  vine,  or  the  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  part  of  the  body.  Being  thus  conjoined  to  Christ, 
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the  Father  sees  the  saved  one  only  in  Christ,  or  as  a  living 
part  of  His  own  Son,  and  loves  him  as  He  loves  His  Son 
(Eph.  1:6;  John  17:23)/”‘ 

4.  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Only  in  This  Dispensation. 

Theologians  generally  have  failed  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  springs  from 
many  causes.  The  distinctive  purpose  of  God  for  the  Church 
is  often  not  given  its  proper  place.  The  contrasting  spheres 
of  law,  grace,  and  kingdom  are  often  confused.  The  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism,  if  properly  understood,  would 
do  much  to  correct  these  errors.  It  is  the  one  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  found  only  in  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Other  ministries  are  duplicated  in  either  past  or 
future  ages.  The  work  of  baptism  is,  therefore,  of  great 
significance.  By  the  act  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  present  age  began  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  By  an  act 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  some  future  day  the  Church  will  re¬ 
ceive  its  last  addition,  and  Christ  will  come  to  receive  her 
to  Himself.  These  facts  are  made  clear  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Acts. 

Only  two  references  to  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
found  in  Acts  (1:5;  11:16),  and  these  passages  are  com¬ 
plementary.  In  Acts  1:6,  Christ  in  His  parting  words  to 
His  disciples  said,  “For  John  truly  baptized  with  water; 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence.”  Two  important  facts  appear  in  this  statement:  (1) 
Up  to  this  time  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  baptized  them; 
(2)  they  would  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a 
few  days — “not  many  days  hence.”  They  were  told  to 
wait  in  Jerusalem  until  they  were  baptized  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  1:4).  The  indications  are  unmistakable  that 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
power  to  witness,  while  not  connected  with  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  was  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
disciples  immediately  began  the  work  Christ  specified  as 
their  program  in  Acts  1:8,  and  they  no  longer  felt  any 
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necessity  of  remaining  in  Jerusalem  awaiting  a  work  of 
the  Spirit.  According  to  Acts  2 :4,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  disciples  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  this  is  a 
work  limited  to  the  saved  in  this  age,  and  as  all  the  saved 
are  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:13),  it  follows 
that  the  believers  were  baptized  at  the  same  instant  the 
other  important  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  begun 
in  them. 

The  second  passage  in  Acts  (11:16)  confirms  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Acts  1:5.  In  reciting  the  incident  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Cornelius,  Peter  said,  “And  as  I  began  to  speak, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning. 
Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
John  indeed  baptized  with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them 
the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  God?” 
(Acts  11:16-17).  In  making  this  statement,  Peter  is  clearly 
stating  that  Acts  1:5  had  already  been  fulfilled  “at  the 
beginning,”  no  doubt  a  reference  to  Pentecost.  The  proof 
that  Cornelius  and  his  household  had  been  baptized  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  spake  with  tongues 
(Acts  10:46).  This  has  been  misunderstood  by  many  who 
have  inferred  from  this  fact  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  speaking  with 
tongues.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  a  number  of  ministries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  began  simultaneously.  No  doubt  the  new 
converts  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  like  the  converts  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  including  the  apostles,  were  regenerated, 
indwelt,  sealed,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  The  evidence  that 
any  part  of  the  work  of  salvation  had  been  accomplished 
in  an  individual  can  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  other 
universal  ministries  of  the  Spirit  are  also  present.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  any  outward  sign  of  salvation  can  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  there 
is  no  direct  connection.  It  is  clear  that  only  Christians  spoke 
in  tongues,  and  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon  was  suifi- 
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cient  to  justify  Peter  in  concluding  that  the  house  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  saved  and  therefore  baptized  by  the  Spirit.  It 
is  significant  that  speaking  in  tongues  is  found  in  Acts  par¬ 
ticularly  where  strong  assurance  of  the  reality  of  salvation 
and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  needed.  Thus,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  this  phenomenon  is  present,  and  again  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius  where  the  Gospel  is  extended  freely  to 
Gentiles.  Speaking  in  tongues  is  numbered  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  in  the  apostolic  period.  It 
sprang  from  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  filling  the  be¬ 
liever,  rather  than  from  any  of  the  universal  ministries  to 
the  saved.  There  is  actually  no  more  connection  between 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  speaking  with  tongues  than 
there  is  between  speaking  in  tongues  and  regeneration  or 
justification.  All  are  within  the  sphere  of  ministry  to  the 
saved. 

From  the  two  references  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Acts,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  this 
ministry  is  never  found  before  Pentecost  and  that  it  occurs 
simultaneously  with  the  other  ministries  of  the  Spirit  given 
to  all  who  believe  the  moment  they  place  saving  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  also  clear  that  baptism  did  not  occur  once 
and  for  all  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  some  writers  have 
inferred.  James  Gray,  for  instance,  states  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Simple  Talks  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  D.  H.  Dolman, 
“In  my  opinion,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
the  disciples  on  i;he  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2)  once  and  for¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  of  that  baptism  that  all  believers  partake  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  Christ  by  faith.”"  It  is  true  that  the 
work  of  Christ  was  accomplished  once  and  for  all  upon 
the  cross,  becoming  effective  for  individuals  when  they 
become  saved,  even  though  the  act  of  sacrifice  was  accom¬ 
plished  once  and  for  all.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
baptism  is  different,  however.  It  is  the  active  joining  of  a 
soul  to  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  point  of  time.  While  it  can 
be  said  that  Christ  died  for  all,  even  before  they  are  saved. 
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it  cannot  be  said  that  individuals  are  baptized  into  the 
body  of  Christ  until  they  come  to  the  moment  of  saving 
faith.  The  work  of  baptism  wrought  in  any  individual  is 
accomplished  once  and  for  all,  however,  and  it  is  never 
repeated,  involves  no  subsequent  process  in  itself,  and  is 
never  improved.  The  position  and  union  effected  are  perfect 
from  the  moment  of  baptism.  Throughout  the  present  age, 
everyone  who  turns  to  Christ  in  faith  is  baptized  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  reference  to  this  is  ever  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  Gospels  all  references  are  prophetic. 
Again,  in  all  prophecies  of  the  future  kingdom  there  is  no 
reference  to  baptism  by  the  Spirit.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  it  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  found  only 
in  the  present  dispensation,  a  work  peculiar  to  the  Church, 
and  constituting  the  work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  the  Church 
is  formed  and  joined  to  Christ  forever. 

5.  Baptism  is  Not  Experimental. 

A  careful  study  of  the  varied  ministries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  reveal  that  only  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
filling  is  experimental.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration,  indwelling,  sealing,  and  baptism,  while  the 
ground  for  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  and  all  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience,  is  not  experimental  in  itself.  As  no  one  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  a  process  in  regeneration,  so  no  one  ever  experienced 
a  process  in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  A  number  of  consid¬ 
erations  point  to  this  conclusion. 

Baptism  is  not  experimental  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal  among  Christians.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
spiritual  maturity,  yieldedness,  or  indoctrination.  Every 
believer,  while  totally  unconscious  of  the  reality  of  the  truth 
until  taught,  is  baptized  by  the  Spirit  as  soon  as  faith  is 
placed  in  Christ.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  most  Christians 
know  little  concerning  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
great  realities  of  union  with  Christ  and  our  position  in  Him 
are  known  only  as  they  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  in  a  heart 
yielded  to  Him.  While  experience  may  play  its  part  in 
bringing  assurance  of  salvation,  and  thereby  confidence  in 
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the  fact  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  the  act  of  the  Spirit  in 
itself  is  not  experienced. 

Baptism  is  not  experimental  because  it  is  positional 
truth.  While  our  position  in  Christ  is  the  ground  of  our 
experience  when  we  are  yielded  to  the  Spirit,  our  position 
in  itself  does  not  produce  experience.  All  Christians  have 
the  same  position  in  Christ,  but  many  have  little  spiritual 
experience.  While  experience  may  vary  and  be  far  from 
static  in  any  individual,  the  position  of  the  believer  in  Christ 
remains  unalterably  the  same.  It  is  particularly  evident  that 
the  original  act  of  the  Spirit,  placing  us  in  Christ,  produced 
no  sensation.  The  new  life  which  entered  our  souls  may 
have  brought  a  flood  of  the  joy  of  salvation.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  forgiveness  and  justification  may  have  relieved  the 
heart  under  conviction.  The  act  of  being  placed  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  however,  was  not  experienced  in  itself. 

The  very  nature  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for¬ 
bids  that  it  be  experimental.  As  an  act  of  God,  it  is  clearly 
instantaneous.  There  is  no  period  of  transition.  The  be¬ 
liever  is  brought  from  his  position  in  Adam  to  his  position 
in  Christ  instantly.  In  the  nature  of  any  instantaneous  act, 
there  can  be  no  experience  of  process.  Whatever  may  have 
been  felt  after  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  complete, 
the  act  itself  did  not  produce  any  experimental  phenomena. 

If  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  properly  seen  in 
its  character  as  an  instantaneous  act  of  God,  it  removes 
the  doctrine  from  all  its  erroneous  expositors  who  antici¬ 
pate  an  unusual  or  phenomenal  experience  in  connection 
with  it.  It  becomes  instead  a  sovereign  act  of  God  in  which 
the  soul  is  taken  to  Himself. 

6.  Baptism  an  Act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  recognized  as  the  agent  of 
baptism  by  most  students  of  the  doctrine.  Objection  is  found 
sometimes,  however,  to  this  thought.  A  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  passages  speaking  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit  reveals  that 
the  customary  Greek  preposition  used  is  ^v.  From  this  it 
has  been  induced  that  we  are  baptized  not  by  the  Spirit,  but 
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in  the  Spirit.  Christ  is  regarded  as  the  actor,  inasmuch  as 
He  is  said  to  be  the  one  baptizing,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
merely  the  sphere  into  which  we  come.  A  strict  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  preposition  would  lead  to  this  locative  idea. 
The  same  preposition  is  used,  however,  in  an  instrumental 
sense  with  sufficient  frequency  in  Scripture  to  free  the 
translator  from  any  artificial  interpretation  (cf.  Mt.  12:24; 
Lk.  22:49;  Heb.  11:37;  Rev.  2:16;  6:8;  13:10).  When  the 
Pharisees  said,  “This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but 
by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils”  (Mt.  12:24),  it  is 
clear  that  they  regarded  the  “prince  of  the  devils”  as  the 
one  performing  the  miracle.  Likewise  when  the  disciples 
asked,  “Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?”  (Lk.  22:49), 
they  had  in  mind  the  use  of  the  sword  as  the  instrument 
even  though  held  by  a  human  hand.  In  the  work  of  bap¬ 
tism  by  the  Spirit,  the  preposition  is  probably  used  in  a 
similar  instrumental  sense.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
entire  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  being  accomplished  for  the 
believer  at  the  will  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  is  His  agent  and 
doing  His  work.  It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  are 
baptized  by  Christ  in  the  sense  that  Christ  sent  the  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  references  to  baptism  of  the  Spirit  as  per¬ 
formed  by  Christ  can  be  interpreted  in  this  light.  As  the 
act  of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  disciple  (Lk.  22:49)  is 
at  once  the  act  of  the  sword  and  the  act  of  the  disciples, 
so  the  work  of  baptism  while  accomplished  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  also  a  work  by  Christ. 

The  thought  of  being  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  by  baptism  is  not  excluded  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  the  agent  of  baptism.  The  act  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  believer  into  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  proper 
conception  of  baptism,  does  by  its  very  nature  also  bring 
the  believer  into  the  sphere  of  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  1  Corinthians  12:13  indicates  that  we  “have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.”  It  is  probable  that 
this  refers  to  participation  in  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  work  of  baptism,  however,  is  just  as  much  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  regeneration  or  conviction,  and 
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while  there  is  an  indissoluble  unity  in  the  operations  of 
the  Trinity,  care  must  be  taken  in  attributing  to  each  Person 
the  proper  agency  in  the  undertakings  of  God,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  errors  of  Unitarianism. 

7.  The  Baptism  of  Fire, 

The  four  Gospels  bear  the  record  of  the  testimony  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  coming  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Mt.  3:11;  Mk.  1:8;  Lk.  3:16;  John  1:33).  The  testimony 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  forms  a  part  of  the  message  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  predicting  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  instance 
in  John  bears  the  additional  revelation  that  Christ  would 
be  identified  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him.  All 
of  the  accounts  give  to  Christ  the  special  character  of  One 
who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  accounts  are 
prophetic  in  their  nature. 

A  revelation  of  special  interest  is  the  statement  in  two  of 
the  Gospels  that  Christ  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
**and  with  fire”  (Mt.  3:11;  Lk.  3:16).  Some  expositors  have 
pointed  to  Pentecost  as  a  fulfillment,  based  on  the  fact  that 
tongues  like  as  of  fire  sat  on  each  of  them  gathered  in  the 
upper  room.  Others  have  envisioned  a  possibility  of  this 
being  a  present  experience,  a  second  Pentecost.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  references  in  the  Gospels,  however,  would 
seem  to  rule  out  both  of  these  interpretations.  The  context 
of  the  passages  points  to  judgment,  the  character  of  which 
could  be  fulfilled  only  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.  While  the  Church  age  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  kingdom  age  is  to 
be  introduced  with  a  baptism  of  fire.  No  reference  to  baptism 
by  fire  is  ever  found  in  the  epistles,  and  the  use  of  fire 
typically  is  in  reference  to  future  judgment  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  While  the  passages  on  baptism  by  fire  are  not  ex¬ 
plained  definitely  in  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  present  application  of  baptism  by  fire,  and 
that  reference  is  made  to  the  future  judgment  of  the  world 
by  Christ  Himself  at  His  second  coming. 
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8.  The  Abiding  Resvlts  of  Baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  reveals  a  number  of  abiding  results  which  may  be 
numbered  among  the  blessed  facts  of  the  Christian’s  salva¬ 
tion.  While  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  not  experimental  in 
itself,  all  vital  Christian  experience  flows  from  the  realities 
which  have  been  brought  into  being  by  this  work  of  the 
Spirit.  A  full  discussion  of  the  body  of  truth  involved  cannot 
be  undertaken  here,  but  the  leading  ideas  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

a.  A  New  Union, 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  the  permanent  result 
of  a  new  union.  The  Christian  baptized  by  the  Spirit  is 
joined  to  the  body  of  Christ,  a  living  member  sharing  its 
common  life.  This  fact  is  the  ground  of  all  the  truth  which 
unites  Christians  forever.  The  Christian  is  not  only  joined  to 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  he  is  joined  to  Christ  Himself  in  a 
union  of  eternal  life.  The  nature  of  the  union  is  a  sound 
argument  for  the  eternal  security  of  the  saint.  The  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  being  wholly  an  act  of  God,  can  never  be  nulli¬ 
fied. 

b.  A  New  Position, 

In  virtue  of  the  new  union  effected  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Christian  is  in  a  new  position.  This  new  position 
embodies  most  of  the  wonderful  realities  of  his  salvation. 
Instead  of  being  a  child  of  the  world,  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Satan  for  his  own  purposes,  the  Christian  is  in  a 
new  position  in  the  body  of  Christ,  an  instrument  which  may 
be  used  by  the  Liord  to  carry  out  His  purposes.  The  Christian 
is  given  every  needed  gift  and  provided  with  every  needed 
enablement  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  God  for  his  place  in 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  Christian  is  also  in  a  new  position 
in  Christ.  In  contrast  to  his  former  position  in  Adam,  the 
Christian  is  placed  in  Christ,  involving  all  the  standing  which 
this  entails,  the  right  to  a  new  inheritance,  a  new  nearness 
and  access  to  God,  and  making  possible  a  fullness  of  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  age  which  had  never  been  possible 
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before.  The  new  position  of  the  Christian  is  a  challenge  and 
incentive  to  godly  living  and  the  ground  of  victory  over  sin. 

c.  A  New  Association, 

Because  of  the  new  union  and  new  position  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  through  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  he  is  brought  into 
many  new  associations.  His  association  with  the  Trinity  is 
infinitely  wonderful,  to  be  realized  in  full  in  future  ages,  but 
forming  an  important  aspect  of  his  present  experience  if 
filled  with  the  Spirit.  The  Christian’s  former  association 
with  the  world  is  altered,  and  by  grace  the  Christian  may  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  the  world-system,  though  re¬ 
maining  in  the  world  and  being  subject  to  its  government. 
In  this  new  association,  the  Christian  is  the  object  of  attack 
by  Satan  in  the  special  sense  in  which  Satan  is  attacking  God 
Himself  and  all  that  belongs  to  God.  The  Christian  needs  the 
delivering  power  of  God  as  he  faces  this  new  enemy.  The 
Scriptures  trace  many  other  aspects  of  the  believer’s  associa¬ 
tion.  His  relation  to  the  organized  church  is  stated.  The 
relation  of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  masters 
and  servants,  and  other  similar  relationships  are  noted  in 
Scripture.  The  particular  duties  of  a  Christian  as  living 
with  other  Christians  are  often  mentioned,  including  the 
Christian’s  relation  to  his  sinning  brother,  to  brothers  weak 
in  faith  or  practice,  and  to  brothers  who  give  rebuke  or  cor¬ 
rection.  Because  of  the  new  association  of  the  Christian 
baptized  by  the  Spirit,  a  new  standard  of  conduct  based  on 
his  position  in  grace  is  called  for,  in  keeping  with  the  rich 
provision  of  God.  In  brief,  every  aspect  of  the  Christian’s 
life  is  changed  because  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  doctrine,  then,  to  the  Christian  and  to  the 
theologian  cannot  be  overestimated. 

IV.  THE  INDWELLING  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

Introduction. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace  in  contrast  to  prior  periods  is  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  indwells  everyone  who  is  regenerated.  Only  in  the 
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coming  period  of  the  kingdom  on  earth  will  there  be  such  a 
display  of  divine  blessing  that  everyone  who  is  saved  will 
be  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the  indwell¬ 
ing  Spirit  is  exceedingly  important  as  the  foundation  of  the 
many  ministries  of  the  Spirit  to  the  saved  in  this  age.  The 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  filling  is  made  universally  available  to 
those  yielded  to  God  in  virtue  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  every  heart.  The  fact  of  His  presence  is  a  rich 
doctrine  in  its  wide  significance. 

1.  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Universal  Among 
Christians. 

It  is  sometimes  represented  that  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  evidence  of  un¬ 
usual  powers  or  yieldedness.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  represent  every  Christian  as  possessing  the  Spirit.  The 
fact  of  His  indwelling  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  (John 
7:37-39;  Acts  11:17;  Rom.  5:5;  8:9,  11;  1  Cor.  2:12;  6:19, 
20;  12:13;  2  Cor.  5:5;  Gal.  3:2;  4:6;  1  John  3:24;  4:13). 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  make  the 
Church  His  residence,  indwelling  every  believer.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  considerations  point  to  the  doctrine  that  every  Chris¬ 
tian  is  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

a.  Absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Proof  of  Unsaved 
Condition. 

One  of  the  positive  evidences  for  universal  indwelling 
among  Christians  is  the  plain  statement  of  Romans  8:9, 
“If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his.”  Possession  of  the  Spirit  which  has  been  sent  by  Christ 
Himself  and  given  to  every  Christian  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  saved  and  belong  to  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  unsaved 
are  described  as  “having  not  the  Spirit”  (Jude  19). 

b.  Sinning  Christians  Possess  the  Indwelling  Spirit. 

Never  in  the  dispensation  of  grace  are  Christians  warned 

that  the  loss  of  the  Spirit  will  occur  as  a  result  of  sin.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  notable  case  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
they  are  exhorted  to  live  a  godly  life  and  forsake  sin  because 
they  are  indwelt  by  the  Spirit:  “What?  know  ye  not  that 
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your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  Goi  and  ye  are  not  your  own?”  (1  Cor. 
6:19).  The  inference  is  plain  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
abides  even  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  who  are  unyielded 
and  living  in  sin.  While  yieldedness  remains  a  condition  for 
the  filling  of  the  Spirit,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  un¬ 
conditional  for  genuine  Christians. 

c.  The  Holy  Spirit  a  Gift, 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  referred  to  in  many  instances  as  a 
“gift”  (John  7:37-39;  Acts  11:17;  Rom.  6:6;  1  Cor.  2:12; 
2  Cor.  6:6).  A  gift  by  its  nature  is  bestowed  without  merit. 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  referred  to  as  a  just 
reward;  its  only  condition  is  that  Christ  be  received  as 
Savior.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  it  is  a  universal  gift 
among  Christians. 

d.  The  High  Standard  of  Grace  Requires  Supernatural 
Enablement. 

Further  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  His  presence  is  presupposed  in  the 
high  standard  of  life  revealed  in  the  epistles  for  Christians. 
Christ  predicted  that  “rivers  of  living  water”  would  fiow 
from  within  the  Christian  (John  7 :37-39).  The  fiow  of  bless¬ 
ing  and  enablement  comes  from  within  the  Christian  rather 
than  from  an  external  infiuence.  Christ  intimated  that 
apostolic  teaching  would  be  based  upon  it,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  would  be  within  the  Christian.  From 
these  several  evidences,  the  Scriptural  revelation  is  plain 
that  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  blessing  univer¬ 
sally  possessed  by  all  Christians,  just  as  all  Christians  are 
regenerated  and  baptized  by  the  same  Spirit. 

2.  Problem  Passages, 

The  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  comparatively  simple  in  statement  and  in  its  principal 
content.  The  doctrine  has  been  subject  to  much  misappre¬ 
hension,  however,  all  of  which  yields  to  a  careful  study 
of  every  problem  passage.  A  total  of  seven  passages  have 
been  subject  to  serious  misinterpretation  (1  Sam.  16:14; 
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Psa.  51:11;  Lk.  11:13;  Acts  5:32;  8:14-20;  19:1-6;  1  John 
2:20,  27). 

a.  Passages  Dispensationally  Misapplied. 

The  problem  of  three  passages  results  from  the  false 
assumption  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  same 
in  every  dispensation.  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de¬ 
parted  from  Saul  proves  only  that  this  was  possible  in  the 
Old  Testament  when  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  indwell  all 
the  saints  (1  Sam.  16:14).  David's  prayer  (Psa.  51:11) 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  be  not  taken  away  from  him  was  in 
view  of  the  possibility  that  this  might  occur  as  a  result 
of  sin,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul.  David's  prayer  is  not  fitting 
for  the  Christian  to  whom  every  assurance  has  been  given 
that  the  Spirit  is  an  abiding  gift.  Christ  introduced  the 
possibility,  apparently  limited  to  His  immediate  followers 
during  His  life  on  earth,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
given  to  those  who  ask  for  Him  (Lk.  11:13).  We  have  no 
record  that  the  disciples  ever  acted  on  this  promise,  and 
in  contrast  we  have  the  promise  of  Christ  that  the  Spirit 
would  indwell  them  after  His  departure,  inferring  that  they 
were  not  indwelt  when  He  gave  them  the  promise.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  context  of  these  three  passages  forbids 
application  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  indwelling  Christians 
in  the  present  age. 

b.  Acts  5:32. 

Three  passages  of  Scriptures  are  sometimes  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  an  experience 
subsequent  to  new  birth,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  every  believer's  possessions  (Acts  5:32;  8:14-20; 
19:1-6).  The  first  of  these  passages.  Acts  6:32,  states,  “And 
we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."  The 
inference  is  sometimes  made  that  obedience  or  yieldedness 
to  the  will  of  God  is  a  condition  of  receiving  the  indwelling 
Holy  Spirit.  The  context  of  this  passage,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  obedience  required  is  not  in  reference  to 
moral  commands  or  to  a  standard  of  life,  but  rather  to  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  command  to  believe  in  Christ.  It  resolves  itself 
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into  another  statement  that  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  who  believe  in  Christ. 

c.  Acts  8:lJ^-20, 

The  problem  of  Acts  8:14-20  no  doubt  presents  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
indwelling.  According  to  the  record,  the  believers  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Philip  had  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  passage  reveals  that  when  Peter  arrived,  they  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  he  laid  his  hands  upon  them.  From  this 
it  has  been  falsely  inferred  that  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  work  subsequent  to  salvation  and  requiring  the  laying 
on  of  hands. 

The  problem  has  a  solution  in  at  least  three  particulars. 
First,  while  the  delay  of  the  normal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
until  the  arrival  of  Peter  may  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that 
this  phenomenon  was  never  repeated.  The  early  chapters 
of  Acts  are  admittedly  transitional.  The  normal  operations 
of  God  for  this  age  are  only  gradually  assumed.  There  was 
good  reason  why  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
closely  identified  with  the  apostles  themselves,  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  given  unusual  powers,  and  much  blessing 
hinged  on  their  presence.  The  full-orbed  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  among  the  Gentiles  begins  in  Acts  10,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  indwells  at  the  moment  of  faith  in  the  Gospel.  It  is 
made  plain  to  Peter  that  working  of  the  Spirit  from  this 
time  on  was  not  conditioned  upon  any  special  act  on  his 
part,  but  only  on  faith  in  Christ.  This  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  fully  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Two  other  solutions  are  possible,  however.  A  second 
solution  is  found  in  the  explanation  that  prior  to  Acts  10, 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  may  have  been  limited  to  Gen¬ 
tiles  ministered  to  by  the  apostles  themselves,  only  Jews 
receiving  the  Spirit  immediately.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that 
each  new  extension  of  the  Gospel  was  attended  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  agency  of  the  apostles.  A  third  solution  is  some¬ 
times  offered  in  which  the  expression  “received  the  Holy 
Ghost”  (Acts  8:17)  is  interpreted  as  the  filling  of  the 
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Spirit,  an  outward  phenomenon  rather  than  indwelling.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  “received”  is  ever  used  to 
express  the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  The  first  two  solutions 
provide  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  passage.  In  any 
event,  the  phenomenon  of  a  delayed  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  never  repeated,  and  to  reason  from  this  one  event 
that  this  is  normal  for  the  entire  Church  age  is  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

d.  Acts  19:1-6, 

The  problem  of  Acts  19:1-6  yields  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  context  and  an  accurate  translation  of  the  text.  From 
the  context  we  gather  that  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  were 
followers  of  John  the  Baptist  and  had  not  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Gospel  of  grace.  Upon  their  baptism  and  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  on  them. 
It  is  indicated  that  Paul  “laid  his  hands  upon  them”  (Acts 
19:6),  either  in  the  act  of  baptism  or  otherwise,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifested  in  that  they 
spake  with  tongues.  It  is  apparent  from  the  narrative  that 
the  Spirit  both  indwelt  and  filled  these  disciples,  the  in¬ 
dwelling  being  known  by  the  manifestation  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  filling.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  this 
passage  that  the  Spirit  comes  to  indwell  as  a  work  subse¬ 
quent  to  salvation. 

The  translation  of  Acts  19:2,  “Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?”  should  be  translated,  “Did 
ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?”  Instead  of 
being  in  support  of  the  supposed  theory  that  only  some 
Christians  are  indwelt,  it  is  actually  a  refutation.  In  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  found 
proof  of  the  lack  of  regeneration.  The  absence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  indicated  a  lack  of  salvation.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  events  of  this  section  of  Scripture  indi¬ 
cate  no  departure  from  the  norm  of  the  doctrine,  that  all 
Christians  are  indwelt  at  the  moment  of  regeneration. 

e.  The  Anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  further  problem  is  introduced  by  the  passages  that 
refer  to  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  have  in- 
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ferred  from  these  passages  that  this  is  a  separate  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  contrast  to  indwelling.  A  careful  study  of 
the  seven  passages  with  reference  to  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Lk.  4:18;  Acts  4:27;  10:38;  2  Cor.  1:21;  1  John 
2:20,  27)  will  reveal  that  every  use  of  anoint  in  relation  to 
the  Spirit  may  be  safely  interpreted  as  the  initial  act  of 
indwelling.  The  word  anoint  is  used  in  the  sense  of  apply, 
and  is  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  oil 
is  used  as  a  type  of  the  Spirit.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  result  of  the  anointing,  and  every  reference  to  anoint¬ 
ing  by  the  Spirit  is  used  in  this  sense. 

3.  The  Distinct  Character  of  Indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, 

While  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  begins  at  the 
same  moment  as  other  tremendous  undertakings  by  God 
for  the  newly  saved  soul,  a  careful  distinction  must  be  main¬ 
tained  between  these  various  works  of  God.  Indwelling  is 
not  synonymous  with  regeneration.  While  the  new  life  of 
the  believer  is  divine  and  by  its  nature  identified  with  God’s 
life,  the  possession  of  divine  life  and  divine  presence  are 
distinct.  The  work  of  baptism  by  the  Spirit  is  also  to  be 
distinguished  from  indwelling.  Baptism  occurs  once  and 
for  all  and  relate3  to  separation  from  the  world  and  union 
with  Christ.  Indwelling,  while  beginning  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  as  baptism,  is  continuous.  As  will  be  indicated  in  the 
ensuing  material,  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  have  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the  sealing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  constituting 
the  seal. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  distinction  is  that  of  the 
indwelling  and  filling  of  the  Spirit.  The  two  doctrines  are 
closely  related,  yet  are  not  synonymous.  Filling  relates 
wholly  to  experience,  while  indwelling  is  not  experimental, 
in  itself.  In  the  Old  Testament  period,  a  few  saints  were 
filled  temporarily  without  being  permanently  indwelt  by  the 
Spirit.  While  filled  with  the  Spirit,  Old  Testament  saints 
could  in  one  sense  be  considered  also  indwelt,  ,but  not  in 
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the  permanent  unchanging  way  revealed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  the  Church  age,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit  who  is  not  indwelt.  Indwelling  is 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit,  while  the  filling  of  the 
Spirit  indicates  the  ministry  and  extent  of  control  of  the 
Spirit  over  the  individual.  Indwelling  is  not  active.  All 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  and  experience  related  to  fellow¬ 
ship  and  fruit  issues  from  the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  Hence, 
while  we  are  never  exhorted  to  be  indwelt,  we  are  urged  to 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Eph.  5:18). 

4.  The  Importance  of  the  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  importance  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  constitutes  a  significant  proof  of  grace,  and  of  divine 
purpose  in  fruitfulness  and  sanctification.  The  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  '‘earnest’*  of  the  blessing  ahead  (2  Cor. 
1:22;  5:5;  Eph.  1:14).  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  not  only 
brings  all  assurance  of  God’s  constant  care  and  ministry  in 
this  life,  but  the  unfailing  purpose  of  God  to  fulfill  all  His 
promises  to  us.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
the  body  of  the  believer  a  temple  of  God  (1  Cor.  6:19).  It 
reveals  the  purpose  of  God  that  the  Spirit  be  resident  in 
the  earth  during  the  present  age.  To  surrender  this  doc¬ 
trine  or  to  allow  its  certainty  to  be  questioned  strikes  a 
major  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
blessed  fact  that  God  has  made  the  earthly  bodies  of  Chris¬ 
tians  His  present  earthly  temple  renders  to  life  and  service 
a  power  and  significance  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  experience. 

V.  THE  SEALING  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

Introduction. 

Three  passages  of  Scripture  indicate  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealed  under  the  symbol  of  “sealing”  (2  Cor.  1:22; 
Eph.  1:13;  4:30).  The  context  of  these  passages  reveals 
that  the  sealing  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  Himself  was 
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sealed  by  the  Father,  but  it  is  not  revealed  whether  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  directly  related  to  it  (John  6:27). 

All  the  passages  make  clear  that  the  act  of  sealing  is 
accomplished  entirely  by  God.  It  is  never  given  in  the  form 
of  an  exhortation,  nor  pictured  as  a  goal  to  which  Chris¬ 
tians  should  strive.  Rather  it  is  a  gracious  act  by  God 
for  those  whom  He  saved. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Seal. 

According  to  Ephesians  1:13  and  4:30,  the  believer  is 
sealed  by  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  subsequent  ministry 
is  traced  to  this  operation.  From  2  Corinthians  1:22,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  seal  is  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit 
Himself.  God  in  mercy  has  provided  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  a  seal  of  greater  significance  than  could  be  found 
in  anyone  or  anything  else.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  finished 
transaction.  That  which  assures  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contemplated  objective  is  the  seal,  typical  of  ownership, 
authority  or  control,  and  responsibility.  The  seal  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  the  token  of  what  will  be  brought  to  its  conclusion 
at  the  day  of  redemption. 

2.  Seeding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Universal  Among 
Christians. 

The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  constituting  the  seal 
of  redemption  has  been  represented  to  be  a  work  of  grace 
subsequent  to  salvation,  and  therefore  to  be  coveted  and 
sought.  Various  experiences  have  been  related  to  this  min¬ 
istry  as  constituting  evidence  that  the  individual  has  been 
sealed.  A  careful  study  of  the  three  references  in  Scripture 
will  demonstrate,  however,  that  every  Christian  is  sealed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Corinthians,  in  spite  of  their  many 
failings,  are  said  to  be  sealed  (2  Cor.  1:22).  The  possibility 
of  some  only  possessing  this  blessing  is  contradicted. 

Much  of  the  misrepresentation  of  this  doctrine  has  arisen 
from  the  faulty  translation  in  the  Authorized  Version  in 
Ephesians  1:13,  where  it  is  stated,  “After  that  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise.”  A  proper 
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translation  would  be,  **When  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.”  The  phrase  “when  ye  believed” 
is  not  significant  of  time  but  of  cause.  The  sealing  was 
immediate  upon  believing.  It  was  “after  that”  only  in  the 
sense  of  cause  and  result. 

The  third  passage,  found  in  Ephesians  4:30,  constitutes 
a  reasonable  proof  that  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit  is  uni¬ 
versal  among  Christians.  In  this  passage  we  are  exhorted, 
“Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,”  because  we  are  sealed 
by  Him  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  It  is  assumed  that  all 
are  sealed,  and  because  of  this,  all  are  exhorted  not  to  grieve 
the  Spirit.  If  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit  was  a  reality  only  for 
the  spiritual,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  exhort  such  to 
cease  grieving  the  Spirit.  Every  reference  to  sealing,  how¬ 
ever,  contemplates  it  as  a  finished  act,  dependent  only  upon 
saving  faith.  Every  Christian,  accordingly,  can  receive  by 
faith  the  fact  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  as  God’s  seal,  setting 
him  apart  to  eternal  redemption. 

3.  The  Sealing  of  the  Spirit  Not  Experimental. 

From  the  fact  that  all  Christians  are  sealed  by  the 
Spirit,  it  is  apparent  that  sealing  is  not  an  experience  either 
at  the  moment  of  salvation  or  later.  It  occurs  once  and 
for  all,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  who  are  sealed 
are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption  (Eph.  4:30).  The 
Christian  therefore  needs  no  unusual  experience  to  confirm 
the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  nor  should  the  Christian  pray  for  the 
sealing  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  great  truth  to  be  accepted  by 
faith  as  a  token  of  the  unfailing  purpose  of  God  in  sal¬ 
vation. 

4.  The  Significance  of  the  Sealing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  point  of  greatest  significance  in  the  sealing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  eternal  security  of  the  believer.  It  is 
plainly  stated  that  the  seal  is  placed  on  the  Christian  with 
a  view  to  keeping  him  safe  unto  the  day  of  redemption — 
the  time  of  complete  deliverance  from  all  sin.  The  matter 
is  not  left  in  human  hands,  but  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
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power  of  God.  The  nature  of  the  seal  forbids  any  possibility 
of  counterfeit  or  disallowing  of  the  token.  The  Person  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  God,  by 
His  presence  is  a  token  of  God’s  abiding  grace  which  could 
not  be  excelled.  As  God  has  promised  that  His  Spirit  will 
abide  in  the  believer,  so  the  Spirit  Himself  as  the  seal  of 
our  salvation  brings  all  assurance  to  the  believer’s  heart. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1942) 


^ 

“Among  the  more  important  themes  alike  of  theological 
and  of  practical  interest  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  most  in  need  of  study.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  doctrine  has  been  postponed  because  the  time 
had  not  come  when  its  settlement  could  be  reached.  The 
church  gives  herself  to  but  one  great  subject  at  once,  and 
takes  centuries  instead  of  years  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  de¬ 
cision.  .  .  .  No  one  then  should  be  surprised  to  find  John 
Wesley  about  half  way  from  Luther’s  day  to  ours,  first  mak¬ 
ing  it  understood  that  a  new  begetting  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
a  definite  progress  in  the  new  life,  together  with  the  Spirit’s 
witness  to  his  own  work,  are  within  reach  at  once.  Up  to 
Wesley’s  time  emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  for  the  church,  that  he  gives  authority  to  her 
teachings  and  efficacy  to  her  sacraments;  Wesley  preached 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual.  His  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  was  as  timely  as 
Luther’s,  and  left  as  much  for  further  inquiry  within  the  very 
range  of  truth  which  he  took  in  hand  to  expound.  It  was  a 
sense  of  guilt  for  past  sins  on  which  Tetzel  traded,  and 
which  was  fully  satisfied  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  sin  yet  reigning  in  the 
church  which  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  young  Methodists  at 
Oxford,  and  which  found  its  corrective  in  the  offices  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1892. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  AprU-June  Number ^  19^1) 

II.  The  Prophet* s  Night-Visions,  1:7-6:15. 

e.  The  Vision  of  the  Candlestick  and  the  Two  Olive 
Trees,  4:1-14. 

The  fifth  vision  of  the  book  carries  us  forward  from  the 
concluding  point  of  the  fourth  in  this  manner:  after  Israel 
as  the  priestly  nation  of  God  has  been  cleansed  from  all 
defilement  and  has  entered  into  the  restoration  of  her  priestly 
calling,  then  she  is  prepared  to  fulfill  God’s  original  purpose 
in  her  as  the  bearer  of  light  and  truth  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations  in  their  idolatry  and  paganism.  In  Deuteronomy  32 :8 
Moses  sang:  “When  the  Most  High  gave  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance.  When  he  separated  the  children  of  men.  He  set 
the  bounds  of  the  peoples  According  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel.”  God’s  intention  was  that  Israel  might 
diffuse  spiritual  light  throughout  the  whole  world  by  dis¬ 
seminating  the  truth  concerning  the  living  and  the  true 
Creator  of  all  men.  Cf.  Ezekiel  6:6,  6. 

While  Israel  is  surely  in  view  in  the  chapter,  the  fore¬ 
ground  occupies  itself  with  an  individual,  Zerubbabel,  a  scion 
of  the  Davidic  djmasty.  Just  as  chapter  three  brings  Joshua 
and  his  work  to  the  fore  in  order  to  encourage  him,  so  this 
chapter  presents  Zerubbabel  as  prominent  that  he  might  be 
heartened  for  his  arduous  tasks.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Davidic  descendant  has  been  much  hindered  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Zechariah  brings  him 
the  message  of  hope  and  uplift  so  sorely  needed.  Zerubbabel 
is  made  to  understand  that  the  work  in  the  last  analysis  is 
dependent  upon  God  rather  than  upon  any  human  agent  or 
instrumentality.  Dods  has  well  stated  it  in  holding  that  “The 
preceding  vision  was  meant  to  reinstate  the  religious  head 
of  the  nation ;  this  is  meant  to  give  Zerubbabel,  the  civil  head, 
the  assurance  that  he  also  is  God’s  anointed,  endowed  with 
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power  from  God  to  do  God’s  work,  as  truly  as  ever  any  of  his 
royal  forefathers  had  been.”* 

This  chapter  allows  of  a  simple,  two-fold  division:  (1)  the 
vision  proper,  verses  1-6;  (2)  the  interpretation  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism,  6-14.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  emphasis  on  the 
number  seven  in  this  vision:  seven  lamps,  seven  pipes,  and 
the  seven  eyes.  The  chapter  itself  consists  of  fourteen  verses, 
a  multiple  of  seven.  But  of  the  full  significance  of  this  num¬ 
ber  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  and  detailedly  later. 

The  interpreting  angel  had  evidently  left  the  prophet  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  vision,  so  his  return  is  stated 
thus:  “And  the  angel  that  spake  with  me  returned  and 
awakened  me,  as  a  man  that  is  awakened  out  of  his  sleep” 
(v.  1).  We  are  not  to  understand  the  waking  as  ordinary, 
because  the  prophet  was  not  asleep  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word.  The  prophet  had  relapsed  into  his  normal  state  of 
consciousness  which  was  like  the  state  of  sleep  compared  to 
that  in  which  visions  and  divine  revelations  are  received. 
Keil  has  pointedly  expressed  it  in  this  manner:  “He  has  not 
only  fallen  back  into  the  state  of  ordinary  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  his  ordinary  spiritual  consciousness  was  so  de¬ 
pressed  that  he  resembled  a  man  asleep,  and  had  to  be  waked 
out  of  this  sleep-like  state  by  the  mediating  angel,  in  order 
to  be  qualified  for  further  seeing.”*  Cf.  Daniel  8:18;  10:9; 
Luke  9 :32.  The  fact  of  the  condition  of  the  seer  is  important 
but  of  greater  significance  is  the  vision  which  he  saw  in  the 
ecstatic  state,  which  he  records :  “And  he  said  unto  me.  What 
seest  thou?  And  I  said,  I  see,  and  behold,  a  candlestick  all  of 
gold,  and  its  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  its  seven  lamps 
upon  it;  seven  pipes  to  every  one  of  the  lamps  which  are 
upon  the  top  of  it ;  and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon  the  left  side  of  it”  (w. 
2,  3).  The  second  occurrence  in  verse  2  of  the  word  idk'I 
is  clearly  a  copyist’s  error  for  noNv  the  keri.  The  keri  is 
found  in  many  manuscripts  and  all  the  versions.  The  candle¬ 
stick  of  the  vision  is  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the 

^The  Post-Exilian  Prophets,  p.  79. 

'The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  262. 
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tabernacle  with  three  notable  differences:  (1)  the  bowl  on 
top  of  it;  (2)  the  seven  pipes  to  each  lamp;  (3)  the  olive 
trees  at  the  right  hand  and  left  of  the  candlestick.  Cf.  Exodus 
26:31-40.  As  to  the  number  of  pipes  to  the  lamps  there  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Von  Orelli,  Kimchi, 
and  others  hold  that  there  were  seven  pipes  in  all.  Keil, 
Chambers,  Baron,  and  many  others  understand  forty-nine  in 
all.  With  this  latter  view  we  concur.  There  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  original,  as  Wright  would  have  it,  for  the  expression 
is  to  be  taken  distributively,  seven  pipes  for  each 
lamp.  The  usage  is  not  without  parallel  as  can  be  seen  from 
2  Samuel  21 :20  and  1  Chronicles  20 :6.  The  multiplied  chan¬ 
nels  are  purposely  introduced  to  bring  out  the  enlarged  and 
abundant  supply  of  the  oil.  The  meaning  of  the  olive  trees 
is  found  in  verses  12-14  of  the  chapter.  Of  what  significance 
is  the  candlestick?  What  message  was  it  meant  to  convey? 
The  candlestick  in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the 
temple  later  symbolized  the  combined  testimony  of  Israel  as 
a  nation  unto  God  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
midst  of  the  unbelieving  and  pagan  nations  that  surrounded 
them.  Gaebelein  quotes  the  Yalkut  on  Zechariah  as  saying, 
“The  golden  candlestick  is  Israel.”*  It  has  been  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Wright  that  “The  people  of  Israel  stood  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  that 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Levi  stood  to  the  whole  family  of 
Israel.”*  See  Isaiah  60:1-3;  62:1,  2.  When  Israel  was  set 
aside  nationally  for  the  duration  of  this  age  of  grace  because 
of  unbelief,  then  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  heavenly 
people  of  God,  was  committed  with  the  privilege  of  shining 
before  the  Lord  and  before  all  mankind  in  the  earth.  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  bear  on  this  truth  are  Matthew  6:14,  16;  Luke 
12:35;  Ephesians  5:8,  9;  Philippians  2:15;  Revelation  1:20. 
But  ultimately  we  see  in  the  candlestick  a  symbol  of  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  the  Savior  and  Light  of  the  world.  Isaiah 
bore  witness  to  this  truth  (49:6,  6),  as  did  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  later  (Lk.  1:78,  79;  2:32),  and  finally  our  blessed 


*Studies  in  Zechariah,  p.  45. 
^Zechariah  and  His  Prophecies,  p.  91. 
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Lord  Himself  (Jn.  8:12;  9:5).  Kimchi  fairly  startles  us  at 
times  with  his  insight  into  such  truths  which  culminate  in 
the  Messiah.  In  commenting  on  the  seven  lamps  he  says: 
“like  the  candlestick  in  the  law.  And  the  middle  one  is  a 
type  of  the  Deity,  who  forms  the  bond  of  union  to  unite 
contraries.”* 

But  there  is  more  in  the  vision  for  the  eye  that  is  illumi¬ 
nated  and  will  see.  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple  the  light  of 
the  candlestick  was  dependent  upon  the  gifts  and  free  will 
offerings  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  priestly  ministrations 
and  care  of  Aaron  and  his  family  (Exod.  27:20,  21;  30:7,  8). 
In  the  vision  there  is  no  such  need.  The  multiplied  channels 
speak  not  only  of  abundant,  unceasing,  spontaneous,  free,  and 
inexhaustible  supply,  but  of  “perfect  fullness  of  communica¬ 
tion”  (Dods).  No  human  hand  is  seen  nor  is  it  required. 

The  vision  is  not  clear  to  Zechariah,  so  we  read:  “And  I 
answered  and  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying. 
What  are  these,  my  lord?  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me  answered  and  said  to  me.  Dost  thou  not  know  what  these 
are?  And  I  said.  No,  my  lord”  (w.  4,  5).  The  question  of 
the  prophet  had  reference  not  only  to  the  matter  of  the  two 
olive  trees,  but  to  all  that  was  set  forth  in  verses  2  and  3. 
The  counter-query  of  the  angel  implies  that  to  Zechariah,  a 
pious  Israelite,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  symbolism  of 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  the  meaning  of  the  vision 
should  have  been  evident. 

Since  the  prophet  has  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  vision,  the  interpreting  angel,  to  whose 
office  this  function  belongs,  performs  his  appointed  duty. 
We  read :  “Then  he  answered  and  spoke  to  me,  saying.  This 
is  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Zerubbabel,  saying.  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Who 
art  thou,  0  great  mountain?  before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain;  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  top  stone  with 
shoutings  of  Grace,  grace  unto  it”  (w.  6,  7).  The  nt  compre¬ 
hends  the  entire  vision,  which  was  in  reality  a  revealed 
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prophecy  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  Zerubbabel. 
The  civil  head  of  the  nation  is  assured  that  the  prosecution 
and  success  of  the  work  upon  which  he  is  laboring  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  neither  human  strength  nor  external  resources. 
The  task  before  him  requires  more  than  mere  human  strength 
can  afford.  Just  as  the  candlestick  in  the  vision  needed  no 
human  ministrations  for  its  effectiveness,  so  the  building  of  the 
temple  ultimately  rests  upon  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Meyer  with  spiritual  insight  points  out  that  the  wick 
of  the  lampstand,  though  needed  for  the  light,  has  no  large 
place  in  the  production  of  the  light.  It  has  no  lighting  power 
in  itself.  It  is  a  medium  between  the  oil  and  the  fire  on  its 
edge.  So  was  Zerubbabel  in  the  hands  of  God  and  under  the 
sovereign  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  wick  teaches  us 
that  *Tt  accumulates  nothing.  It  has  no  stores.  From  hour 
to  hour  it  is  always  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  but  always 
supplied.”*  Was  not  this  divine  revelation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  calculated  to  meet  the  very  need,  and  a  pressing  one 
too,  of  the  energetic  son  of  Shealtiel? 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  oil  in  the  vision?  Heng- 
stenberg  has  the  support  of  all,  surely,  when  he  maintains 
that  “Oil  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  symbols  in  the 
Bible.”’  Everjrwhere  in  Scripture  oil  is  seen  as  the  t3rpe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  oil  of  consecration  for  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  was  understood  to  symbolize  the  work  and  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why  is  oil  given  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  when  we  consider  the 
functions  and  values  of  oil.  First,  oil  lubricates,  thus  abolish¬ 
ing  friction  and  promoting  smoothness.  The  Holy  Spirit  it  is 
who  gives  smoothness  and  abolishes  wear  in  every  service 
for  God.  Second,  oil  heals.  In  Biblical  times  wine  and  oil 
were  applied  to  wounds  (cf.  Lk.  10:34).  No  one  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  heal  the  heart  wounded  by  life’s  cares, 
sorrows,  or  unpleasantnesses.  How  the  Church  of  the  living 
Christ  needs  this  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  today!  Too 
many  self-appointed  physicians  are  going  about  to  cauterize 

*Zechariah  the  Prophet  of  Hope,  p.  58. 
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wounds  with  vitriolic  treatment.  We  need  to  let  the  Holy 
Spirit  have  His  undisputed  sway.  Third,  oil  lights.  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  illuminates  the  sacred  page  and  the  pathway 
of  the  believer.  How  unattainable  is  the  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  when  approached  by  our  unaided  reason,  and  how  trans¬ 
parently  lucid  and  clear  when  the  Spirit  Himself  casts  His 
blessed  rays  upon  our  impotent  minds  and  hearts.  Cf.  John 
16:12-15;  1  Corinthians  2:9-12;  1  John  2:27.  Fourth,  oil 
warms.  Whether  it  be  the  sad  plight  of  the  lost  soul,  or  the 
need  of  a  fellow-member  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  or  the  truth 
of  God,  our  cold  hearts  are  unresponsive  and  impregnable 
except  the  warming,  glowing,  pulsating  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  penetrates  and  diffuses  genial  and  welcome  warmth. 
Fifth,  oil  invigorates.  It  increases  the  energy  of  the  body.  Is 
it  not  clear  from  the  record  of  the  Book  of  Acts  that  the 
disciples  and  apostles  gave  witness  with  power  because  they 
were  Spirit-filled,  Spirit-led,  and  Spirit-possessed?  The  help¬ 
lessness  and  anemic  impotence  of  the  Church  today  is  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  and  attributable  to  the  neglect  or  spurning 
of  God^s  provision  for  power  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nowhere 
in  the  New  Testament  are  believers  enjoined  to  ask  for 
power.  The  energizing  ministry  of  the  Spirit  cares  for  all 
the  power  any  believer  will  ever  need.  Sixth,  oil  adorns.  It 
was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Old  Testament  times,  and  was 
never  applied  in  times  of  sorrow  and  grief.  Cf .  Psalm  104 :15 ; 
2  Samuel  12 :20 ;  Isaiah  61 :3.  It  was  an  adorning  with  joy. 
The  life  lived  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  radi¬ 
ant  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Seventh,  oil  polishes.  The  Spirit 
takes  the  rough  edges  from  the  character  of  the  believer.  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  has  none  of  the  blemishes  or  blots  of  the 
old  nature.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  God  has  used  the  figure 
of  oil  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  manifold  min¬ 
istries.  How  soul-satisfying  is  the  contemplation  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  to  the  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
And  all  this  can  be  our  portion  too.  In  Psalm  133 :2  we  read 
of  “the  precious  oil  upon  the  head.  That  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  Even  Aaron’s  beard;  That  came  down  upon  the  skirt 
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of  his  garments”;  all  this  is  surely  a  prefiguring:  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  the  Head  is  the  portion  of  all  the  members.  Match¬ 
less  grace  of  God! 

But  after  the  enunciation  of  the  general  principle,  the 
very  key  of  the  vision,  in  verse  6,  we  are  carried  forward  to 
its  immediate  application  in  the  life  of  Zerubbabel.  The 
question  of  verse  7  is  really  a  defiant  challenge  since  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  issue  is  guaranteed.  In  the  phrase  ^>nan  nn  the 
article  is  attached  to  the  adjective  only,  to  give  it  the  greater 
emphasis.  Because  mountain  usually  symbolizes  a  kingdom 
or  power,  is  no  reason  that  such  must  be  its  meaning  always. 
The  symbolism  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  stereotyped.  (Cf. 
Christ  under  the  figure  of  a  lion.  Rev.  5:5;  Satan  under  the 
same  figure,  1  Pet.  5:8).  The  mountain,  then,  stands  neither 
for  the  Persian  Empire  (Hengstenberg,  Kimchi,  Keil,  and 
others),  nor  for  Sanballat  and  his  companions  (Kimchi),  nor 
for  Anti-Christ  and  his  power  (Gaebelein),  but  for  all  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  completion 
of  the  temple  by  the  Davidic  prince.  These  hindrances  will  be 
removed  by  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Zerubbabel 
will  then  bring  forth  the  finishing  stone,  indicating  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building,  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  people, 
“Grace,  grace  [be]  unto  it.”  Cf.  Ezra  3 :11.  The  people  will 
call  upon  God’s  grace  and  favor  to  rest  upon  the  finished 
edifice.  Thus  the  message  of  God  to  Zerubbabel  through  the 
medium  of  the  vision  was  intended  to  direct  his  gaze  to  the 
only  true  source  of  power,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  him  with  the  hope-inspiring  promise  of  the  successful 
completion  of  his  work. 

Certain  features  of  the  vision  have  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  force  of  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted,  so  the  divine  communication  proceeds  to  the 
prophet:  “And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying. 
The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
house,  and  his  hands  shall  finish  it;  and  thou  shalt  know  that 
Jehovah  of  hosts  has  sent  me  to  you”  (w.  8,  9).  Wherein  is 
this  word  an  advance  over  verse  7  where  the  completion  of 
the  work  is  promised  Zerubbabel?  Does  the  Spirit  desire 
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merely  to  repeat?  No,  the  addition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  9.  From  the  analogy  of  2 :13,  16  (Hebrew) 
it  is  evident  that  the  prophetic  finger  is  being  pointed  at  the 
coming  Messiah.  Just  as  chapter  3  had  an  immediate  appli- 
cation  to  Joshua,  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Branch,  the  Stone,  so  this  chapter  has  an  immediate  refer¬ 
ence  to  Zerubbabel  and  then  beyond  him  to  Christ.  These 
words  of  verse  9  ‘‘show  that  the  promise  was  not  exhausted 
then,  but  that  the  work  on  which  Zerubbabel  was  engaged  is 
regarded  as  a  type  and  pledge  of  the  sure  fulfilment  of  that 
which  was  set  forth  by  the  symbolism.”*  Just  as  the  scion 
of  the  Davidic  house  was  to  accomplish  the  completion  of  the 
work  on  the  restoration  temple,  so  the  One  of  whom  Zerub¬ 
babel  was  a  type,  David’s  greater  Son,  would  begin  and 
consummate  the  work  on  the  millennial  temple.  Cf.  6:13. 
The  building  in  the  days  of  the  return  from  captivity  was 
but  a  foreshadowing  of  a  far  greater  work  in  a  future  day. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  has  further  encouragement  for 
Zerubbabel  through  the  words  of  the  prophet.  Zechariah 
asks:  “For  who  has  despised  the  day  of  small  things?  for 
the  seven  shall  rejoice,,  and  shall  see  the  plummet  in  the 
hand  of  Zerubbabel ;  these  are  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  which  run 
to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth”  (v.  10).  Reference  is 
made  in  nutap  to  the  day  of  the  founding  and  continued 
building  of  the  temple.  In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  contem¬ 
poraries  the  work  was  insignificant  and  inconsequential 
(Hag.  2:3;  Ezra  3:12).  To  such  ones  God  makes  known  that 
His  pleasure  is  upon  the  work  of  Zerubbabel,  and  His  omnis¬ 
cience,  comprehending  all  the  activities  of  earth,  is  directed 
to  the  consummation  of  the  building.  How  easy  it  is  for  the 
unbelieving  to  see  nothing  in  the  very  place  where  God  finds 
all  His  delight.  Witness  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  Men  may  dis¬ 
count  but  God’s  favor  and  eyes  were  toward  the  temple. 
Kelly  says  with  fine  perception :  “the  day  when  God  is  morally 
testing  souls  is  always  a  day  of  small  things  open  to  the 
scorn  of  him  whose  heart  is  not  content  to  serve  God.”*  The 
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seven  eyes  that  rest  with  delight  upon  the  plummet  of 
Zerubbabel  are  the  same  which  in  3:9  were  turned  to  the 
stone  placed  before  Joshua  and  his  companions  in  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

The  number  seven  is  so  important  in  this  chapter  espe¬ 
cially  that  we  advert  to  it  here  for  a  fuller  word.  Chambers 
gives  us  a  somewhat  detailed  treatment  of  this  number  and 
its  significance.  He  points  out  the  prominence  of  the  numeral 
in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  occurring  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  times.  From  Genesis  to 
Revelation  the  number  is  to  the  fore.  In  Genesis  there  are 
the  seven  days  of  creation;  the  seven-fold  vengeance  called 
down  upon  the  slayer  of  Cain;  the  sevens  of  clean  beasts  and 
fowls  received  into  the  ark;  the  dove  sent  from  the  ark  at 
intervals  of  seven  days;  Jacob  serving  seven  years  for  Leah 
and  then  a  similar  period  for  Rachel,  his  first  choice;  the 
seven  fat  kine  and  seven  lean,  and  the  seven  good  ears  and 
seven  thin  of  Pharaoh’s  dream;  in  Leviticus  the  sacrifices 
of  seven  victims  often  required  by  the  Mosaic  ritual;  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  seven  times;  the  sanctity  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  day,  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  the  seven 
weeks  of  years.  The  historical  books  and  prophetical  books 
alike  lay  stress  on  the  numeral.  When  we  come  to  the  Reve¬ 
lation  the  recurrence  is  still  more  prominent.  There  are 
seven  churches,  seven  spirits,  seven  candlesticks,  stars,  seals, 
horns,  eyes,  trumpets,  thunders,  seven  angels,  heads,  crowns, 
plagues,  bowls,  mountains,  kings,  and  beatitudes.  Why  is 
this  number  so  important?  Professor  Hadley,  quoted  by 
Chambers,  gives  five  theories.  “One  is  the  Arithmetical,  used 
by  Philo  the  Jew,  and  based  upon  the  peculiar  property  of 
seven  as  compared  with  any  other  of  the  digits.  A  second, 
the  Chronological,  is  founded  upon  the  early  division  of  time 
into  weeks.  A  third,  the  Symbolic,  conceives  seven  to  be  the 
union  of  two  numbers,  namely,  three,  which  symbolizes  the 
divine,  since  the  Godhead  is  a  trinity,  and  four,  which  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  cosmical,  the  created  universe  of  space,  this  being 
determined  by  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
seven  then  represents  that  reunion  of  the  world  with  God, 
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which  is  the  great  aim  and  crowning  consummation  of  all 
true  religion.  [In  our  opinion  this  theory  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  itself.  For  instance,  note  how  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Revelation  are  divided  into  three  and  four  with  reference 
to  the  call  to  heed  and  the  promise  to  the  overcomer.]  A 
fourth  is  the  Physiological  theory,  tracing  the  preeminence 
of  the  seven  to  the  fact  that  there  are  seven  parts  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  head,  chest,  and  loins,  with  the  four  limbs; 
and  seven  openings  of  the  head,  namely,  the  three  pairs  of 
eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils,  with  the  mouth;  and  further,  that 
the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  days  are  critical 
periods  in  diseases.  The  fifth  hypothesis  is  based  on  Astro¬ 
nomical  reasons.  The  nocturnal  heaven  offered  to  the  men 
of  primitive  times  [?]  a  constant  and  impressive  spectacle. 
Here  they  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  seven  members  of 
the  planetary  system,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  fixed 
stars  exhibited  the  same  number  in  several  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  constellations.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  usage  and  the  character  of  the  early  Hebrews, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  trace  their  sense  of  its  sacredness 
and  completeness  to  its  original  associations  with  the  times 
and  means  of  religious  worship.”'®  In  our  present  context 
the  number  speaks  of  the  completeness  of  the  divine  over¬ 
sight  and  pleasure  in  the  labors  on  the  temple. 

One  feature  of  the  vision  has  gone  uninterpreted  thus 
far,  namely,  the  two  olive  trees.  Our  attention  is  directed  to 
it  anew  by  the  question  of  the  prophet:  “Then  I  answered, 
and  said  to  him.  What  are  these  two  olive  trees  on  the  right 
side  of  the  candlestick  and  on  the  left  side  of  it?”  (v.  11). 
The  angel  has  not  had  time  to  answer  when  the  prophet  asks 
another  question:  “And  I  answered  the  second  time,  and 
said  to  him.  What  are  the  two  olive  branches  which  are  by 
the  side  of  the  two  golden  spouts,  that  empty  the  gold  [golden 
oil]  out  of  themselves?  And  he  answered  me  sa3ring.  Dost  thou 
not  know  what  these  are?  And  I  said.  No,  my  lord.  Then 
he  said.  These  are  the  two  anointed  ones  who  stand  by  the 
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Lord  of  the  whole  earth”  (w.  12-14).  The  second  question 
has  to  do  with  the  two  olive  branches;  in  the  original  vision 
there  is  no  mention  of  them.  They  resembled  ripe  ears  of 
grain,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  Pusey  proves  beyond 

a  doubt  that  the  olive  branches  represent  individuals.  Says 
he,  “Zechariah’s  expression,  ‘in  the  hand  of*  or,  if  so  be,  ‘by 
the  hand’  of  the  two  pipes,  shews  that  these  two  were  sym¬ 
bols  of  living  agents,  for  it  is  nowhere  used  except  of  a 
living  agent,  or  of  that  which  it  personified  as  such.”“  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  word  There  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  cases  besides  this.  In  three  (Isa.  64:6; 
Job  8:4;  Prov.  18:21)  other  than  a  personal  agent  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  these  the  agent  is  personified.  Practically  all 
expositors  interpret  the  last  three  verses  thus:  the  two  olive 
trees  are  the  priestly  and  kingly  offices  in  Israel;  the  two 
olive  branches  or  twigs  are  their  then  incumbents,  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel.  Theirs  is  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
service  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  Ultimately  these 
two  servants  of  God  in  their  official  capacities  adumbrate  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah  who  is  both  King  and  Priest. 
Cf.  6:13. 

Let  us  continually  note  throughout  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  revelation  of 
God,  how  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ever  zealous  to  point  the  believ¬ 
ing  heart  and  spirit  beyond  all  human  agencies  to  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  One.  To  recapitulate,  the  chief  features  of  the  message 
to  Zerubbabel  were:  (1)  the  insufficiency  and  inadequacy  of 
all  human  strength  and  resources;  (2)  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  God;  (3)  the  unceasing,  abundant,  and  inexhaustible 
supply  of  this  power  at  his,  Zerubbabel’s,  disposal;  (4)  the 
assurance  of  the  obliteration  of  all  hindrances  to  the  build¬ 
ing;  (6)  the  heartening  hope  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
by  the  one  commencing  it;  (6)  the  importance  of  the  entire 
work  of  building  as  a  prefiguring  of  the  activity  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  in  a  coming  day;  (7)  the  delight  of  God  in  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  temple;  (8)  the  positions  of  privilege  of  both 
Jc'shua  and  Zerubbabel  as  the  media  whereby  the  testimony 
of  God  is  transmitted  to  the  people;  and  (9)  the  typifying  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Messiah  in  both  the  religious  and  civil 
offices. 

Did  we  not  say  that  the  candelabrum  conveyed  the  thought 
of  witness  and  testimony?  Of  what  sort  was  it?  Imperfec¬ 
tion  in  testimony  was  first  found  in  Israel,  then  in  the  Church 
(Rev.  2:6;  3:15,  16).  Perfection  of  testimony  is  found  only 
in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  He  is  the  faithful  Witness  (Rev. 
1:6),  the  faithful  and  true  Witness  (Rev.  3:14),  the  Faithful 
and  True  (Rev.  19:11).  How  becoming  us  to  adore  Him! 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number ,  1942) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19 Al) 

THE  TESTIMONY  OP  CHRISTIAN  CONDUCT  (2:11 — 3:7) 

The  apostle  has  hinted  in  2:9  that  the  privilege  of  being 
called  the  people  of  God  has  its  attendant  responsibility  to 
live  in  such  a  manner  before  the  world  that  men  may  be 
able  to  glimpse  with  some  clarity  the  virtues  of  God  in  His 
believing  children.  At  a  time  when  the  New  Testament  canon 
was  incomplete,  much  less  collected,  when  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith  had  been  preached  in  few  places  with  such  pub¬ 
licity  and  thoroughness  as  to  give  the  populace  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  truth,  it  was  im¬ 
perative  that  every  believer  should  preach  with  his  life 
so  as  to  adorn  the  doctrine  and  commend  it  to  others.  In 
our  own  age,  with  its  neglect  of  the  Bible,  its  desultory  in¬ 
terest  in  matters  theological,  and  its  notion  that  morality 
can  be  fostered  independently  of  Christian  truth,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  open  page  of  Christian  conduct  is  fully  as  great, 
for  only  as  the  world  sees  a  higher  standard  than  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  in  constant  flesh-and-blood  demonstration,  will  it  be 
convicted  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own.  And  whether  or  not 
the  maintenance  of  this  high  level  of  conduct  results  in 
the  turning  of  many  to  righteousness,  it  must  go  on,  for 
the  very  genius  of  the  gospel  is  to  make  men  new  creatures 
in  Christ,  whether  they  live  in  a  metropolis,  surrounded  by 
a  million  pair  of  eyes,  or  on  a  desert  isle  with  only  the  stars 
looking  down. 

The  two  verses  11  and  12,  far  from  being  an  isolated 
section,  contain  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  particular  duties  of  a  civic  and  domestic  nature  sub¬ 
sequently  unfolded.  Personal  holiness  is  fundamental  to 
social  righteousness,  so  the  apostle  starts  his  appeal  at  that 
point,  grounding  it  most  effectively  on  the  proposition  that 
Christians  are  alien  to  the  morality  of  a  sinful  world.  They 
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are  sojourners,  temporary  residents  here  (cf.  1:1).  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  their  lives  should  be  heavenly,  in  accordance 
with  their  spiritual  origin  in  the  new  birth  and  with  their 
ultimate  inheritance.  A  somewhat  similar  line  of  thought 
is  found  in  Colossians  3:1-3  and  in  Philippians  3:19,  20, 
among  other  passages.  Leighton  reminds  us  that  the  trav¬ 
eler,  whether  his  accommodations  excite  pleasure  or  annoy¬ 
ance,  cannot  stay  either  to  enjoy  or  deplore  them,  for  he  is 
intent  upon  progress  toward  his  destination.  The  Christian 
pilgrim  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 

Incidentally,  we  have  before  us  confirmation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  in  our  introductory  study  as  to  the  significance  of 
jiaQejiibiipois  in  1:1.  That  the  word  is  not  intended  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  readers  as  Jewish  Christians  in  a  state  of  disper¬ 
sion  from  their  native  land  is  evident  from  Johnstone’s  dis¬ 
cerning  comment — “When  we  remember  that  the  character 
of  Christians  was  exposed  to  even  more  of  keen  and  jealous 
observation  by  enemies  of  the  truth  in  Palestine  than  in 
pagan  lands,  such  an  argument  in  support  of  an  appeal  to 
abstain  from  ’fieshly  lusts’  as,  ‘because  ye  are  absent  from 
Palestine,’  would  manifestly  be  pointless  and  irrelevant  in 
the  extreme.” 

The  admonition  to  abstain  from  fieshly  lusts  has  an 
almost  Pauline  ring  to  it.  Perhaps  this  similarity  should 
incline  us  to  give  fieshly  lust  as  wide  a  bearing  here  as  it 
has  in  Paul,  taking  in  sins  of  the  mind  and  temperament 
(cf.  Gal.  5:16-21).  Included  here,  then,  would  be  the  spirit 
of  strife  and  of  insubordination  which  would  thwart  the 
attitude  of  submission  upon  which  Peter  is  so  insistent 
(2:13,  18;  3:1).  Even  so,  the  chief  emphasis  of  ImOvnia  in 
this  and  the  second  epistle  falls  upon  the  grossly  carnal 
aspect  of  pagan  life  out  of  which  these  Christians  had  been 
redeemed  and  to  which  they  were  in  danger  of  reverting. 
It  is  reasonably  clear  that  aiTiveg  has  causal  rather  than  de¬ 
scriptive  force  here.  The  reason  for  the  appeal  to  rigid 
abstention  lies  in  the  far-reaching  effect  of  these  lusts  in 
their  damaging  warfare  against  the  soul.  How  much  is 
comprehended  under  \iruxii  in  this  passage?  The  word  often 
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gives  trouble  to  translator  and  expositor  alike.  In  3:20  it  is 
clearly  the  equivalent  of  person  or  individual,  a  usage  found 
also  in  English.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  Petrine  examples 
can  be  pressed  into  this  one  mold,  but  the  safer  conclusion 
is  that  the  inner  life  of  man,  his  moral  nature,  is  intended 
here.  Persecution  cannot  touch  this  sanctum,  but  fleshly 
lusts  can.  What  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  carnal  lusts 
injure  the  body  alone!  In  reality,  they  pervert  desire,  en¬ 
slave  the  will,  and  darken  the  understanding.  They  deepen 
the  spirit  of  disobedience  against  God.  So  powerful  is  this 
operation  that  Peter  describes  it  by  a  military  term  which 
means  to  carry  on  a  military  campaign  (cf.  James  4:1). 
Fleshly  lusts,  then,  are  not  simply  in  latent  opposition  to 
the  soul;  they  are  actively  at  work  to  wreck  it. 

Then,  as  now,  the  world  had  an  abysmal  ignorance  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  was  capable  of  keen  appraisal  of 
Christian  practice.  The  thought  of  the  twelfth  verse  may 
be  summarized  somewhat  as  follows:  the  non-Christian  com¬ 
munity,  annoyed  at  the  presence  within  it  of  a  group  which 
does  not  adhere  to  its  religion  and  customs,  is  ready  to 
believe  the  worst  about  these  nonconformists  and  label  them 
as  evildoers,  criminals  of  a  sort;  yet  this  prejudice  may  be 
overcome  if  the  saints  will  maintain  such  a  consistent  walk 
that  a  new  opinion  will  be  formed,  based  on  closer  scrutiny, 
leading  to  the  actual  salvation  of  the  former  accusers.  To 
be  a  pilgrim,  then,  whereas  it  calls  for  a  rigid  separation 
from  fleshly  lusts,  does  not  call  for  a  withdrawal  from  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  where  men  mingle  and  observe 
one  another  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  plea  here 
is  for  what  Jowett  calls  an  evangelizing  character.  Conduct 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  praiseworthy  and  noble 
(xaXif|v)  makes  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  The 
natural  man  approves  much  which  he  finds  unattainable  by 
his  own  powers,  for  every  man  knows  more  of  good  than 
he  acts  upon. 

The  charge  against  Christians  as  evildoers  (cf.  John 
18:30)  has  echoes  in  several  places  through  the  epistle.  To 
be  the  victim  of  them  was  to  suffer  as  a  Christian  (4:16). 
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Bigs:  summarizes  these  probable  accusations,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  what  may  be  learned  from  the  book  of  Acts. 
“Charges  of  ‘boycotting'  or  interference  with  trade,  of  set¬ 
ting  slaves  against  masters,  children  against  parents,  and 
wives  against  husbands,  would  be  made  instantly;  that  of 
disloyalty  to  Caesar  in  some  vague  and  general  way  was 
also  immediate  and  inevitable.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  Peter  enlarges  on  just  these  items  in  his  injunction  to 
be  subject  to  authority  in  state,  society,  and  home. 

Peter  employs  an  unusual  word  (^jtoniTeijovTes)  for  behold, 
found  only  here  and  in  3:2.  The  noun  Ijtdjttai  is  used  for 
eye-witnesses  in  2  Peter  1:16.  Whether  or  not  the  apostle 
had  in  mind  its  use  in  Greek  religion  is  problematical.  There 
it  denoted  one  who  had  passed  through  all  the  initiatory 
rites  enabling  him  to  understand  the  mysteries.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  harm  in  rendering  as  Hort  does — “in 
order  that  as  a  result  of  your  good  works  they  may  be  ini¬ 
tiated  into  your  secrets  and  come  to  glorify  God.”  The 
word  suggests  careful,  attentive  observation,  in  contrast 
to  the  snap  judgment  previously  entertained.  There  are 
some  niceties  of  construction  here  which  add  to  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  the  thought.  The  participle  litojirevovreg,  by  its  tense, 
presupposes  a  sustained  scrutiny  of  the  behavior  of  Chris¬ 
tians  which  at  a  later  time  (lx  denoting  result)  will  cause 
men  to  glorify  (8o|doa)oiv)  God.  The  terminology  suggests 
a  reminiscence  of  Matthew  6:16,  “Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  This  occasion  is  called  “a 
day  of  visitation.”  Absence  of  the  definite  article  is  a  clue 
to  the  meaning.  It  is  not  “the  day  of  judgment”  which  is 
meant,  for  the  indefiniteness  of  the  expression  and  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  glorifying  God  argue  otherwise,  but  rather 
that  time,  whenever  it  shall  come,  when  these  observers  will 
be  spiritually  awakened  and  will  turn  to  God.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  visitation  may  carry  this  favorable 
sense  (see  Acts  15:14,  especially). 

Three  sections  follow,  amplifying  the  injunction  to  culti¬ 
vate  praiseworthy  conduct,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
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duty  of  submission,  first  to  government  and  constituted 
society,  then  to  masters  in  the  household,  then  to  husbands 
'  in  the  home.  The  key  word  vjioTdaoonai  stands  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  each  separate  charge  (2:13,  18;  3:1).  The  verb 
is  passive  in  form  in  2:13,  but  middle  in  force,  like  the 
same  verb  in  Romans  10:3  (see  the  discussion  in  Moulton’s 
Prolegomena  to  the  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Chreek,  pp. 
162,  163).  Thus  the  voluntary  character  of  the  submission 
is  conserved,  as  in  Romans  13:1  and  Titus  3:1. 

The  precise  force  of  itdoxi  dvOpeojiCvn  xtIgei  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  The  notion  that  xxIoei  should  be  rendered  creature 
may  be  dismissed,  for  it  is  not  unto  man  as  such  that  the 
submission  is  to  be  offered,  but  unto  man  by  virtue  of  his 
position.  The  institution  overshadows  the  person.  Granting 
that  xxioEi  must  be  creation  or  establishment,  the  problem 
remains  as  to  whether  the  whole  expression  denotes  a  human 
arrangement,  taking  its  particular  form  according  to  human 
discretion,  or  one  ordained  of  God  for  human  relations.  In 
either  case  there  is  no  question  to  be  raised  as  to  Peter’s 
conviction  about  the  powers  that  be,  that  they  are  ordained 
of  God.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  viewpoint  he  is  tak¬ 
ing,  whether  he  is  looking  at  these  institutions  as  humanly 
operated,  without  any  particular  consciousness  of  a  higher 
authority  than  man’s  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  under 
them,  or  whether  the  divine  origin  is  intended  to  be  stressed 
by  the  very  terminology  used.  A  rather  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  the  former  position.  The  presence  of  dvdpowilvti 
is  the  more  easily  accounted  for  on  this  view;  jidofl  is  no 
particular  barrier  to  its  acceptance,  for  Huther’s  contention 
that  “the  demand  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to 
every  human  ordinance  would  be  asking  too  much”  is  met 
by  the  fact  that  the  ordinances  here  intended  do  not  go 
beyond  those  specified  in  the  context.  If  there  was  a  danger 
in  early  Christian  thinking  of  setting  aside  human  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  ground  that  they  were  man-made  and  fre¬ 
quently  were  of  ungodly  character,  the  words  of  Peter  would 
be  a  fitting  antidote.  The  truth  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  is  safeguarded,  being  found  in  6id  x6v  Kvqiov 
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rather  than  in  xtioei.  Yet  the  troublesome  fact  remains  that 
in  New  Testament  usage  xti^cd  and  its  derivatives  denote  a 
divine  operation.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  present  instance 
is  an  exception.  Peter  might  have  employed  81010711  or  some 
similar  word  to  convey  the  thought  of  ordinance  without  the 
connotation  of  involving  a  divine  arrangement.  The  safest 
conclusion  is  that  dvOpcojiivn  is  intended  to  limit  the  scope  of 
xTioEi,  confining  it  in  this  case  to  God’s  appointment  for  His 
creatures  in  the  human  family  rather  than  in  the  cosmos  as 
a  whole. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  church,  sects  have 
arisen  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
state  on  the  ground  that  their  allegiance  was  only  to  God, 
who  alone  can  be  Lord  of  the  conscience.  Usually  a  strong 
pacifist  tendency  is  found  in  such  groups.  A  confusion  of 
thought  is  frequently  a  contributing  factor  in  the  taking  of 
such  a  position — ^the  assumption  that  government  is  a  part 
of  the  world-system  of  which  the  believer  is  not  a  part 
(John  17:14,  16)  and  which  he  is  admonished  not  to  love  (1 
John  2:16).  True,  the  believer  is  not  a  part  of  the  world,  but 
he  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  state.  If  the  state  is  a  worldly 
institution,  then  so  is  the  home,  for  both  are  comprehended 
under  the  xtioei  of  verse  13. 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  the  language  begins  to  resemble 
closely  that  of  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  two  portions  one  observes  numerous  similari¬ 
ties: 


First  Peter 

Romans 

{utOTayriTE 

VJCEQEXOVTl 

vrtEQEXovoaig 

^x8lXT]Ol5 

lx8ixo? 

xaxojtoifov 

TO  xaxov  jiQaaoovTi 

dyaOojioKov 

t6  dyciOov  jioiEi 

En:aivov 

Sjtaivov 

Tini^oaTE 

TipTjV 

(PoPeToOe 

<p6pov 

The  king  is  superior,  but  is  not  supreme,  for  he  is  under 
God.  Governors  are  sent  through  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
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probable  meaning  of  6i’  avrov,  though  the  reference  could 
be  to  the  king  sending  the  governors.  To  Pilate,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Judea,  seeking  to  impress  Jesus  with  the  power 
he  wielded,  the  Latter  said,  “Thou  couldest  have  no  power 
at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above” 
(Jn.  19:11).  It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  the 
charge  to  obey  magistrates  presupposes  a  normal  condition 
wherein  rulers  are  measurably  fulfilling  their  calling — ^the 
avenging  of  evildoers  and  the  praise  of  those  who  do  good. 
Peter  himself  has  given  us  the  classic  limitation  to  his  own 
principle.  When  ordered  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  cease  preaching 
the  Gospel  which  his  Lord  had  bidden  him  proclaim  to  every 
creature,  he  refused  to  desist,  saying,  “Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye”  (Acts  4:19).  However,  the  chief  thing  to 
be  impressed  upon  Peter’s  readers  concerned  not  their  preach¬ 
ing  but  their  practice.  Though  they  were  regarded  in  the 
popular  mind  with  disfavor  and  suspicion,  on  grounds  al¬ 
ready  noted,  so  as  to  be  reckoned  evildoers  (xaxon:oi(Dv  in 
both  12th  and  14th  verses),  yet  they  need  not  fear  such  a 
charge  in  the  presence  of  any  magistrate  worthy  of  the 
name,  as  long  as  their  manner  of  life  was  above  reproach. 
Gallic  refused  to  hear  the  charges  against  Paul  at  Corinth, 
since  they  did  not  involve  “a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked 
lewdness”  (Acts  18:14). 

The  unfairness  of  the  common  attitude  toward  Chris¬ 
tians  is  pointed  out  in  the  word  ignorance,  which  is  not  the 
more  usual  word  Svvoia  found  in  1:14,  but  dYvtooia.  From 
its  other  New  Testament  occurrence  in  First  Corinthians 
15:34,  as  well  as  from  its  use  in  the  papyri,  one  can  detect 
a  stronger  sense  of  blameworthiness  than  attaches  to  dyvoia, 
which  usually  conveys  simply  the  thought  of  inadvertence. 
Such  an  attitude  of  wilful  ignorance  “cannot  be  convinced, 
but  may  be  put  to  silence”  (Master man).  The  definite  article 
in  Twv  dcppdvwv  dvOpcoitcov  may  well  point  back  to  the  very 
calumniators  mentioned  in  verse  12. 

In  verse  16,  the  nominative  ^Xei^qoi  indicates  either  that 
we  have  here  a  parenthetical  statement  connected  with  the 
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preceding  verse,  or  better,  that  verse  16  is  parenthetical 
and  the  IXetjOeqoi  is  dependent  on  vjtoTdYT|T6  in  verse  13 — as 
Christ’s  freemen,  make  your  subjection  to  authority  a  vol¬ 
untary  matter,  based  on  His  will  and  the  good  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  thereby.  Here  we  see  the  genius  of  Christian  com¬ 
pliance  with  proper  authority.  It  is  not  servility.  It  is  rather 
a  dedication.  Yet,  howsoever  loyal  one  might  be  to  the  state 
for  Christ’s  sake,  it  would  all  be  to  no  avail  if  subjection 
in  that  direction  were  neutralized  by  the  absence  of  it  in 
personal  morality.  So  Peter  appeals  for  that  restraint  which 
is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  true  freedom.  Formerly  the 
servant  of  sin,  the  Christian  is  now  the  servant  of  God  (cf. 
Rom.  6:16-23).  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  at  a  time, 
but  he  must  serve  one.  Hence  the  apostle  warns  against 
using  freedom  as  a  screen  behind  which  to  perpetrate  sheer 
wickedness.  This  line  of  thought  is  carried  on  into  the 
second  epistle,  where  this  temptation  is  seen  to  be  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  persuasions  of  false  teachers  who  “walk  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government” 
(control,  lordship). 

Since  his  readers  are  servants  of  God,  Peter  proceeds 
to  issue  a  cluster  of  crisp  commands  to  them  in  the  Lord’s 
name — “honor  all,  love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honor 
the  king.”  The  command  to  honor  all  men  is  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  Scripture’s  portrayal  of  mankind  in  the 
unsaved  state,  a  thoroughly  uncomplimentary  picture — de¬ 
praved,  blind,  sensual,  proud,  rebellious — altogether  falling 
short  of  divine  approbation.  Yet,  if  God,  in  spite  of  the 
searching  and  humbling  indictment  which  He  brings,  can 
love  such  creatures  and  even  seek  their  salvation  at  inflnite 
cost  to  Himself,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  Him  to  insist 
that  His  children  maintain  an  attitude  toward  all  men  in 
keeping  with  His  own.  However  sinful  a  man  may  be,  he 
has  this  element  of  dignity,  that  he  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  Sin  has  marred  the  image,  no  doubt,  but  has  not 
effaced  it.  Several  passages  of  Scripture  bring  this  truth 
home.  Because  the  image  remains,  men  should  realize  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  God  is  like  some  idol  fashioned  by 
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man’s  device,  which  would  make  man  no  better  than  an 
idol,  disparaging  the  Creator  and  the  creature  alike  (Acts 
17:29).  On  the  ground  that  man  is  the  image  and  glory 
of  God,  Paul  teaches  the  unseemliness  of  covering  his  head 
in  worship  (1  Cor.  11:7).  Because  of  the  link  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  James  finds  it  inconsistent  for  believers  to 
use  their  tongues  in  pouring  out  blessing  upon  God  and 
cursing  upon  men. 

A  clear  evidence  of  the  dignity  of  humanity  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Eternal  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us,  not  despising  our  humanity.  He  took  not  on  Him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren;  He  has  consented  to  partake 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  us.  Being  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  He  will  never  return  to  pure-spirit  existence,  but  re¬ 
mains  the  man  Christ  Jesus  eternally.  The  incarnation  per¬ 
sists  in  the  risen,  glorified  life  of  our  Savior. 

That  the  command  to  honor  all  men  is  inimical  to  every 
act  or  practice  which  degrades  human  kind  is  obvious.  The 
slavery  which  made  men  mere  property  has  largely  vanished 
from  the  earth.  It  could  not  well  remain  in  the  searching 
light  of  this  verse.  But  other  forms  of  slavery  remain,  about 
which  the  Christian  can  never  be  comfortable  as  long  as 
these  words  confront  him  in  the  sacred  text,  “Honor  all 
men.” 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  aorist  tense  here  (TifiTjoats), 
beyond  the  general  observation  that  it  adds  a  certain  em¬ 
phasis  appropriate  to  this  initial  command.  The  incisive¬ 
ness  thus  imparted  to  the  expression  becomes  diffused  into 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  subsequent  commands. 

Next  comes  a  charge  touching  the  believer’s  relationship 
to  other  saints,  in  fact  to  all  the  saints,  for  that  is  the  very 
point  of  the  injunction  to  love  the  brotherhood.  Let  there 
be  no  favoritism  which  would  mean  corresponding  depre¬ 
ciation.  Let  all  be  included  in  the  circle  of  love.  Every 
chapter  sounds  this  note  (1:22,  2:17,  3:8,  4:8,  6:14). 

The  first  two  commands  have  dealt  with  great  groups. 
The  last  two  deal  with  individuals — ^“fear  God,  honor  ttie 
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king.”  With  what  precise  care  are  the  words  of  Scripture 
chosen!  Fear  belongs  to  God,  honor  to  the  king.  As  one 
reveres  the  Almighty  and  acknowledges  His  sovereignty,  he 
finds  it  possible  to  respect  the  head  of  the  state.  He  will 
not  cringe  before  him,  for  the  fear  of  God  banishes  the  fear 
of  man;  neither  will  he  despise  the  ruler,  lest  in  so  doing 
he  despise  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  King  of  kings.  Lord  of  lords.  “The  king’s  heart 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water:  he  tum- 
eth  it  whithersoever  he  will.” 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


O  -O-  -O' 

“We  judge  by  analogy  that  the  proper  work  of  fear  is  to 
prepare  men  for  motives  of  a  higher  kind.  In  civil  life  it 
certainly  gets  hold  of  men  where  patriotism,  gratitude,  love, 
admiration  for  examples  of  good  citizenship,  sense  of  humor, 
love  of  fair  play,  or  principle  of  any  kind,  cannot  stir  them 
in  the  least,  and  it  keeps  at  work  upon  them  until  they  are 
able  to  respond  to  motives  that  are  nobler  than  fear.  It  is 
thus  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  state.  Domestic  affection, 
scholarly  enthusiasm,  love  of  country  are  powerless  some¬ 
times,  and  then  we  are  held  by  fear  while  these  higher  mo¬ 
tives  are  getting  their  hold.  How  hungrily  many  a  teacher 
or  parent  watches  for  the  first  evidence  of  the  awakening  of 
this  higher  life! 

“So  it  is  in  religion.  The  Scripture  evidently  regards 
love,  toward  God  or  man,  as  the  highest  motive  on  its  list, 
but  it  expects,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  be  able  to  commit 
the  man  to  the  guidance  and  tutelage  of  love  only  after  he 
has  been  caught  and  conquered  by  fear. 

“Further,  we  judge  by  analogy  that  an  advancing  Chris¬ 
tian  character  will  depend  less  and  less  upon  fear.  ...  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  fear  alone  does  degrade.  It  is  also  true,  and 
it  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  much  more  to  be  insisted  on, 
that  love  alone  softens  men  into  weakness  or  lets  their  pas¬ 
sions  grow  strong  for  rebellion  by-and-by.” — Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1906. 
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THE  INTRINSIC  CREDIBILITY  OF 
BIBLICAL  MIRACLES 

By  Henry  S.  Curr,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D. 

The  Bible  contains  the  record  of  numerous  miracles  as 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  if  we  are  prepared  to  concede 
the  claims  which  it  makes  for  itself.  Again  and  again  it  is 
asserted  in  its  pages  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  with  which  these  marvels  abound  is  God  Him¬ 
self,  acting  through  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of  whose  functions 
has  ever  been  to  lead  into  all  the  truth  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  such  men  as  God  may  choose  for  the  purpose.  In  these 
circumstances  it  need  be  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  Holy  Scripture  give  us  information  not  only  about 
the  ways  and  works  of  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
but  also  of  signs  and  wonders  so  impressive  that  they  cannot 
be  adequately  explained  on  any  other  principle  than  that  they 
were  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God.  To  the  believer  whose 
understanding  has  been  enlightened  from  above,  these  inci¬ 
dents  offer  no  difficulty.  They  accord  well  with  his  faith  in 
God  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  Indeed  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  entire  absence  of  miracles  from  the  Bible 
would  present  to  the  man  of  God  a  much  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  than  their  presence.  He  feels  himself  entitled  to  expect 
that  the  ordinary  march  of  events  will  be  invaded  and  inter¬ 
rupted  from  time  to  time  by  manifestations  of  God’s  power 
and  compassion,  as  reminders  that  in  Him  we  ever  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

To  unbelievers  of  the  more  aggressive  type,  miracles  have 
been  for  many  centuries  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence.  Endless  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them 
away  as  stories  which  naturally  arose  in  the  midst  of  simple 
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folk  whose  intelligences  were  not  exercised  to  discriminate  in 
such  matters.  Thus  the  medical  miracles  of  our  Lord  are 
supposed  to  be  examples  of  psychotherapy,  anticipations  of 
modern  theories  regarding  the  power  of  mind  over  matter  in 
the  realm  of  health  and  hygiene.  Perhaps  the  deadliest  attack 
is  that  of  David  Hume.  He  argues  that  miracles  are  con¬ 
trary  to  human  experience,  while  there  are  only  too  many 
instances  of  human  testimony  being  found  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy.  He,  therefore,  concludes  that  it  is  much  more  prob¬ 
able  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  records  of 
miracles  were  mistaken,  than  that  such  astounding  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  normal  should  actually  have  happened.  The 
error  underlying  that  reasoning  which  appears  to  be  plausible 
enough,  is  that  the  incredible  is  not  necessarily  the  impossible. 
Hume  has  surely  forgotten  the  proverb  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  Napoleon  was  right  when  he  observed  that 
impossible  is  a  term  only  found  in  fools’  dictionaries. 

The  case  for  the  validity  of  miracles  rests  upon  much 
superior  foundations  to  such  logomachies  as  these.  It  stands 
or  falls  with  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  That  supreme  miracle  entails  the  credibility  of  all 
lesser  examples,  for  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Indeed, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  our  Lord  never  rose  from  the 
dead,  then  the  Christian  religion  collapses  like  a  pack  of 
cards.  And  its  adherents  become  of  all  men  the  most  miser¬ 
able.  They  are  yet  in  their  sins,  their  hope  is  vain  and  their 
preaching  is  also  vain.  Happily  there  is  no  event  in  universal 
history  better  attested  than  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  evidence  available  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  that  all  excuse  for  unbelief  is  taken 
away.  That  particular  argument  has  been  elaborated  many 
times,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  go  over  the  ground 
again.  It  has  been  done  so  well  and  so  often  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said.  While  it  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground 
for  belief  in  the  Biblical  miracles,  there  is  some  justification 
in  calling  attention  to  some  subsidiary  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Arguments  appeal  to  different  minds  with  varying  degrees 
of  force.  While  it  is  true  that  the  case  for  miracles  based  on 
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our  Lord’s  resurrection  is  so  strong  and  persuasive  that  its 
appeal  is  practically  universal,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  con¬ 
sider  other  lines  of  reasoning  which  lead  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

One  of  these  is  the  intrinsic  credibility  of  the  Biblical  mir¬ 
acles.  By  such  terminology  we  mean  that,  quite  apart  from 
all  the  external  evidence  with  which  wonders  are  attested, 
they  approve  themselves  in  virtue  of  their  own  excellencies. 
They  will  thus  be  found  to  be  too  good  not  to  be  true.  They 
demonstrate  credibility,  when  carefully  considered,  by  virtue 
of  their  very  character.  This  does  not  refer  to  their  nature 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  incidents  of  such  a  kind  that  their 
causation  must  be  traced  to  supernatural  intervention,  like 
the  incarceration  of  Jonah  in  the  great  fish  and  his  escape 
without  having  sustained  any  bodily  harm.  It  is  due  to  other 
aspects  which  are  of  a  much  more  striking  nature  when  prop¬ 
erly  viewed.  We  need  go  no  farther  than  the  phase  of  the 
subject  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  is  in¬ 
dubitable  that  the  Bible  tells  of  happenings  so  wonderful  that 
they  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  imme¬ 
diate  divine  activity,  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that  these  inci¬ 
dents  represent  the  minimum  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Calvin  lays  stress  on  this  fine  point.  It 
puts  the  Biblical  miracles  in  a  different  category  from  the 
endless  tales  of  wonders  with  which  the  literature  and  folk¬ 
lore  of  the  world  abounds.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  magic 
or  legerdemain  about  the  mighty  works  of  God  described  in 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  invariably  characterised 
by  a  sanity  and  sobriety  and  reasonableness,  such  as  we 
should  look  for  in  the  dealings  of  God  who  is  the  author  and 
finisher  of  that  unspeakable  machine  which  we  call  the  uni¬ 
verse,  ever  working  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  law  and  order,  and  thus  proclaiming 
that  its  Architect  is  no  capricious  being  but  one  whose  mental 
attributes  are  as  marvelous  as  His  moral  and  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  the 
Biblical  miracles  represented  the  contradiction  of  orderly 
things.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  or  bizarre  about  them. 
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The  full  force  of  these  observations  will  be  perceived 
more  clearly  if  such  a  miracle  be  examined  as  the  burning 
bush  out  of  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  summoned  Moses 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  its  house  of  bondage.  Only 
a  supernatural  explanation  will  fit  the  facts.  A  desert  shrub 
burst  into  fiame,  a  matter  of  daily,  if  not  hourly,  occurrence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  it  does  not  burn  out  in  a 
short  time  as  usually  happens.  It  continued  to  blaze  without 
being  consumed,  a  wonderful  type  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness.  This  phenomenon,  however,  anticipates  radium,  that 
mysterious  metal  which  discharges  light  and  heat  continu¬ 
ously  without  any  appreciable  diminution  of  bulk.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  bush  which  burned  without  being 
devoured  by  the  flames  is  of  a  piece  with  an  aspect  of  natural 
products  which  are  also  God’s  handiwork.  It  does  not  detract 
in  the  slightest  from  the  miraculous  nature,  but  it  serves  to 
remind  us  of  that  infinite  sobriety  and  rationality  which 
characterize  all  the  works  of  God,  whose  very  foolishness  is 
wiser  than  men.  It  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  kind  of 
miracles  of  which  one  may  read  in  the  Old  Testament  Apoc¬ 
rypha  or  the  Apocryphal  gospels  or  the  Koran.  When  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  which  are  described  in  the  four  Gospels 
are  compared  with  those  derived  from  other  sources,  the 
difference  is  like  that  of  chalk  and  cheese.  It  has  been  said 
that,  if  one  wishes  to  appreciate  the  wonder  and  glory  of  our 
Lord’s  parables,  it  is  well  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a 
similar  story.  The  utter  impossibility  of  the  enterprise  will 
reveal  anew  the  unique  character  of  the  canonical  parables. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  suggested  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  invent  a  miracle.  The  result  will  speedily  show 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Biblical  examples  to  all 
similar  records. 

This  feature  goes  a  certain  distance  towards  obtaining 
acceptance  for  the  truth  of  these  episodes  of  which  the  Bible 
tells,  where  the  direct  and  immediate  intervention  of  God  is 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Reason  may  be  transcended.  It  is 
neither  flouted  nor  outraged.  On  the  contrary  it  is  only  too 
clear  that  we  are  confronted  in  the  miracle  with  the  marks  of 
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divine  wisdom  and  intelligence  as  far  beyond  those  of  human 
beings,  who  have  nevertheless  been  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  These  observations  take 
full  account  of  the  differences  which  characterize  the  miracles 
in  respect  of  the  demand  which  they  make  on  the  minds  of 
men.  Some  are  much  easier  to  accept  than  others.  But  all 
are  of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  criticized  as 
foolish  and  grotesque. 

Such  an  impression  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  way 
in  which  the  story  is  told.  Here  is  a  literary  miracle  which 
anybody  can  verify  for  himself.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
magnify  the  supernatural  features  of  the  incident.  The  hap¬ 
pening  is  left  to  speak  for  itself.  If  truth  be  best  unadorned, 
then  there  are  no  more  effective  illustrations  of  that  doctrine 
than  the  Biblical  records  of  signs  and  wonders.  The  writers 
do  not  dwell  upon  them.  They  rather  take  the  marvels  in 
their  stride.  They  tell  the  story  as  succinctly  as  they  can, 
and  then  pass  on  to  deal  with  something  else.  That  is  ex¬ 
emplified  very  clearly  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  are  told 
of  the  moral  and  physical  miracle  wrought  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum  when  four  men  bore  a  sick  friend  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  having  removed  part  of  the  roof  and  lowered  the 
pallet  through  the  aperture.  The  man’s  sins  were  forgiven. 
This  was  a  sign  from  heaven  if  there  ever  were  one.  His 
infirmity  was  also  removed  and  that  was  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  claims  to  be  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
Matthew  then  proceeds  to  recount  his  call  to  discipleship  and 
what  followed.  Procedure  like  that  is  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  writers  do  not  linger  over  the  supernatural  as  a 
modern  novelist  might  do.  The  miracle  is  mentioned  at 
greater  or  less  length,  and  then  the  narrative  goes  on  its  way. 
It  is  true  that  reference  is  often  made  to  the  amazement 
created  in  the  crowds  which  witnessed  these  mighty  works  of 
God;  but  even  that  is  not  emphasized  inordinately.  The 
same  restraint  and  dignity  which  become  the  miracles  so  well, 
appear  in  their  records.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  few 
literary  feats  more  difficult  than  to  tell  a  story  well,  and 
that  it  is  far  harder  when  the  story  has  to  do  with  the 
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supernatural.  But  in  all  these  things  the  authors  of  the 
Bible  are  more  than  conquerors. 

The  number  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  another 
phase  of  the  subject  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  large  as  one  might  suppose.  Thus  if  the 
Pentateuch  be  surveyed,  it  will  be  found  that  very  few 
miracles  are  recorded  in  Genesis,  even  if  many  of  the  events 
narrated  in  chapters  1-11  be  included  under  that  category. 
These  supernatural  interpositions  are  much  more  numerous 
in  Exodus  for  a  reason  to  which  reference  will  be  made  at  a 
later  stage.  In  Leviticus  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
miracle  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  is  not  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Numbers  can  produce  a  larger  number,  while  stories 
of  the  miraculous  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  Even  when  we  turn  to  the  four  Gospels,  it  will  be 
found  that  almost  as  many  parables  are  recorded  in  detail 
as  miracles,  while  the  number  of  the  latter  which  appear  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  comparatively  few.  It  is  indubitable 
that  there  are  verses  informing  us  that  our  Lord  wrought 
many  miracles  which  are  not  described  in  detail.  But  this 
only  increases  our  astonishment.  The  narration  of  miracles 
is  always  a  tempting  subject;  especially  was  it  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era  when  the  Jews  were  notorious  in  their 
desire  to  see  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven.  One  would 
have  expected  that  this  tendency  would  have  been  recognised 
and  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  multiplying  the  stories 
of  miracles  in  the  Gospels ;  but  the  evangelists  took  a  different 
view.  They  describe  a  fair  number  of  the  mighty  works  per¬ 
formed  by  Christ,  that  men  might  be  constrained  to  believe 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  that  believing  they  might  have 
life  through  His  Name.  But  the  list  is  comparatively  small 
in  view  of  the  many  incidents  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
been  reported.  Miracles  occupy  an  important  place  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  yet  not  the  supreme  place. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  aspect  of  the  Biblical  miracles 
constitutes  yet  another  powerful  argument  for  their  authen¬ 
ticity.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  various  ways.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  their  purpose.  The  extraordinary  acts  of  God  of 
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which  we  read  in  the  Bible  are  dominated  by  the  highest  and 
holiest  aims.  They  are  never  wrought  from  any  motive  but 
the  loftiest.  There  are  punitive  miracles,  but  these  are  free 
from  all  taint  of  vindictiveness.  When  James  and  John  be¬ 
sought  the  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  Samari¬ 
tan  village  whose  inhabitants  had  refused  to  give  hospitality 
to  His  apostles  and  Himself,  contrary  to  all  the  most  sacred 
usages  of  ancient  Oriental  practice  in  the  treatment  of  way¬ 
farers  and  strangers  who  happened  to  be  on  a  journey,  they 
were  met  with  a  rebuke,  being  reminded  that  they  had  failed 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  new  regime 
which  their  divine  Master  had  come  from  heaven  to  earth  to 
inaugurate. 

Again,  the  Biblical  miracles  offer  no  trace  of  any  ambi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  empowered  to  perform 
them,  to  make  capital  out  of  them.  Any  savour  of  or  tendency 
toward  such  will  be  sought  in  vain.  In  that  connection,  it  is 
remarkable  that  our  Lord  sometimes  forbade  His  beneficiaries 
to  mention  His  miracles.  When  the  Transfiguration  had  come 
to  an  end,  the  three  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were 
straitly  charged  to  keep  silence  about  the  incident.  There  is  an 
astonishing  secrecy  about  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  It  took 
place  under  cover  of  darkness  just  before  the  dawn,  when  an 
old  proverb  reminds  us  that  the  darkness  is  deepest.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  there  is  always  a  temptation  to  do 
something  for  effect,  and  a  miracle  seems  to  lend  itself  to 
such  a  purpose.  But  Scriptural  miracles  are  completely  free 
from  any  suggestion  of  self-consciousness.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  they  were  wrought  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  is 
written,  “He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.” 

Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  supernatural  interpositions  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Bible  were  prompted  by  philanthropic  considerations,  like  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Atonement — ^those  peerless  miracles? 
It  was  only  because  God  so  loved  the  world  in  all  its  wicked¬ 
ness  and  woe,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  die 
for  it.  When  there  was  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  hand  to  help, 
God  looked  upon  the  sons  of  men  in  all  their  misery  and  pro- 
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vided  them  with  a  way  of  escape.  What  was  characteristic 
of  these  supreme  invasions  of  human  history  by  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  appears  on  many  other  occasions  when 
miracles  were  wrought.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the 
relevance  of  the  instances  furnished  by  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels.  The  Son  of  Man  went  about  doing  good  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men;  and  if  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  blessing  might  be  brought  to  those  whose  need  was 
very  great,  a  miracle  was  performed.  We  are  reminded  of 
a  modern  dispensary  on  the  foreign  mission  field,  when  we 
read  of  that  evening  in  Capernaum  after  the  sun  set.  Then 
were  brought  to  the  Great  Physician  all  that  were  diseased 
and  those  possessed  with  demons.  And  all  the  city  was 
gathered  together  at  the  door  of  Simon's  home.  Many  who 
were  sick  of  divers  diseases  were  healed.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  numerous  miracles  associated  with  Elisha.  They  were 
almost  all  prompted  by  humanitarian  motives.  There  are  such 
exceptions  as  the  destruction  by  two  female  bears  of  the 
irresponsible  youths  who  mocked  the  prophet,  just  as  we 
are  told  of  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig  tree  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  2000  hogs  at  Gadara  through  the  behest  of  Christ. 
But  these  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  many  other 
instances  of  miracles  wrought  only  in  a  spirit  of  loving¬ 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  and  in  view  of  the  profound 
principle  that  there  is  no  beneficence  like  the  strictest  justice. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  moral  miracles  with  which 
the  Bible  abounds.  These  are  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
stilling  of  storms  or  the  cleansing  of  lepers.  Paul  reminds 
the  Christians  of  Corinth  that  there  was  a  day  when  some 
of  them  had  been  fornicators,  idolaters,  adulterers,  effeminate, 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  thieves,  covetous, 
drunkards,  revilers,  and  extortioners;  but  they  had  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
They  were  sanctified  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  The  age  of  miracles  has 
not  ceased  by  any  manner  of  means,  for  these  spiritual  signs 
and  wonders  are  being  repeated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world.  The  story  of  Charles  Damin's  visit  to 
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an  island  off  the  coast  of  South  America  has  often  been  re¬ 
peated,  but  it  cannot  be  resuscitated  too  often.  The  great 
scientist  thought  that  its  denizens  were  so  degraded  as  to  be 
beyond  reclamation.  He  had  occasion  to  pay  a  second  visit 
to  the  same  place,  while  in  the  interval  missionaries  of  the 
Cross  had  begun  work  amongst  these  unhappy  creatures.  The 
change  which  was  wrought  by  the  preaching  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  so  marked,  that  Damin  sent  a  subscription  to 
the  society  who  had  been  responsible  for  sending  these  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Christ.  Miracles  of  that  kind,  whether  taking 
place  in  Biblical  times  or  in  other  periods  of  the  world’s 
history,  surely  demonstrate  credibility.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  our  Lord’s  miracles  had  a 
double  significance.  Not  only  the  body  but  the  soul  was 
healed,  not  to  mention  that  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased, 
which  Shakespeare  has  declared  to  be  beyond  the  skill  and 
wit  of  mortal  men.  But  the  things  which  are  impossible 
with  man  are  possible  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Something  must  also  be  said  about  the  occasions  of  the 
Biblical  miracles  as  increasing  their  intrinsic  credibility. 
They  are  particularly  numerous  and  impressive  when  a  new 
chapter  or  a  new  volume  in  the  history  of  redemption  is 
begun.  The  Exodus  is  the  first  case  that  occurs  to  one.  It 
was  signalized  by  a  marvelous  group  of  signs  and  wonders, 
like  the  Ten  Plagues  and  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  That 
was  surely  fitting,  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egjrpt 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  story  of  man’s  emancipation  from 
evil.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  surely 
meet  and  right  that  it  should  be  emphasised  by  a  perfect 
galaxy  of  miracles.  This  principle,  however,  is  not  always 
so  obvious  as,  for  instance,  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Jonah, 
although  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  abounding 
miracles  of  the  latter  on  the  score  that  the  little  leaflet  re¬ 
cords  the  beginnings  of  Gentile  evangelization.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  context  of  miracles  in  the  plan  of 
salvation  be  carefully  considered,  the  conclusion  will  be 
reached  that  there  was  nothing  fortuitous  or  haphazard 
about  their  occurrence.  The  occasion  was  worthy  of  them. 
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If  now  these  several  arguments  be  taken  together,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  constitute  a  very  strong  case  for  the 
intrinsic  credibility  of  Biblical  miracles.  In  other  words, 
their  characteristics  are  of  such  a  kind  that  acceptance  of 
them  imposes  the  minimum  strain  on  faith  and  reason.  The 
yoke  is  easy  and  the  burden  is  light.  We  are  not  asked  to 
believe  in  m3rths  and  legends  of  the  kind  associated  with 
paganism,  classical  and  otherwise,  nor  in  cunningly  devised 
fables  or  old  wives*  tales.  We  are  besought  to  accept  sober 
stories  of  incidents  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  save  that  God  was  directly  and  intimately  at  work 
in  the  matter.  It  was  of  this  aspect  of  His  miracles  that  our 
Lord  was  thinking  when  He  spoke  thus  in  the  upper  room  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  same  night  He  was  betrayed,  **Believe  me 
that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me:  or  else  be¬ 
lieve  me  for  the  very  works*  sake.** 

London,  England. 
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PRAYER  IN  THE  PENTATEUCH 

By  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ,  lOJ^l) 

THE  LIMITS  OP  PRAYER 

Were  we  examining  the  New  Testament  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  prayer,  instead  of  teaching  the  Pentateuch,  the 
heading  we  have  chosen  for  this  section  would  indeed  be 
a  misnomer.  The  prayer  of  the  New  Testament  believer  is 
limited  in  its  scope  only  by  the  fulness  of  God  (see  Eph. 
3:19b).  But,  when  we  consider  that  the  Abrahamic  cove¬ 
nant  set  forth  primarily  a  condition  which  God  under  oath 
declared  that  He  would  bring  to  pass  upon  the  earth,  there 
must  needs  then  be  limits  upon  the  scope  of  petitions  which 
can  be  offered  with  appeal  to  that  covenant. 

We  are  not  at  all  ignorant  that  God  swore  to  multiply 
the  seed  of  Abraham  “as  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  upon  the  seashore”  (Gen.  22:17),  possibly 
indicating  that  to  Abraham  would  be  given  two  seeds,  a 
heavenly  as  well  as  an  earthly  seed.  The  apostle  Paul  states 
that  Abraham  “received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  while  he 
was  in  uncircumcision,  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe,  though  they  be  in  uncircumcision”  (Rom. 
4:11).  Therefore  he  can  say  to  the  Galatians,  “So  then  they 
that  are  of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  Abraham” 
(Gal.  3:9).  Hence  it  is  that  he  explains  the  world-wide  reach 
of  the  Abrahamic  blessing  thus:  “For  this  cause  it  [the 
becoming  an  heir]  is  of  faith,  that  it  may  be  according  to 
grace;  to  the  end  that  the  promise  may  be  sure  to  all  the 
seed;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also 
which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us 
all  (as  it  is  written,  A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee)  before  him  whom  he  believed,  even  God,  who  giveth 
life  to  the  dead,  and  calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  as 
though  they  were”  (Rom.  4:16,  17). 
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All  this  is  true,  for  us  who  are  “in  Christ”  (2  Cor.  6:17), 
and  yet  for  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses, 
and  the  individual  believer  who  could  appeal  only  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  earthly  promises,  their  prayers  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  earth.  They  knew  not  to  pray,  as  Paul  knew, 
that  the  Father  “would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory,  that  ye  may  be  strengthened  with  power  through 
his  Spirit  in  the  inward  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith”  (Eph.  3:16,  17a).  Such  a  concept 
would  have  been  utterly  confusing  to  them,  for  reason  of 
which  we  are  well  aware. 

What  then  were  the  limits  of  the  scope  within  which 
they  could  pray  intelligently  and  with  confidence?  But  first 
let  us  say  that  they  had  all  the  kinds  of  prayer  which  we 
have.  They  prayed  in  intercession.  They  prayed  for  deliv¬ 
erance.  They  laid  theif  petitions  before  the  Lord.  Confes¬ 
sion  was  not  at  all  lacking.  They  worshipped  in  prayer. 
They  inquired  of  the  Lord  through  prayer.  They  pronounced 
blessing  upon  their  own  by  prayer.  They  even  complained 
to  God  in  prayer.  Sometimes  the  prayer  was  one  of  self- 
will.  Once  indeed  it  is  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  that  they 
prayed  for  vindication.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  our  study  through  the  whole  Old  Testament 
that  we  might  complete  this  list.  Naturally  their  prayers 
were  different  from  ours  in  content,  but  they  prayed  as 
earnestly. 

It  might  not  be  too  much  of  a  digression  from  our  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  to  speak  of  a 
phrase  which  occurs  often  enough,  and  yet  which  w’as  used 
to  describe  prayer  long  before  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was 
made.  I  speak  of  the  phrase:  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  As  far  back  as  Seth  and  his  son  Enoch  we  read 
that  “Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah” 
(Genesis  4:26).  Also,  many  generations  later,  we  find  that 
Abraham  “builded  an  altar  unto  Jehovah,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah”  (Gen.  12:8;  see  also  Gen.  13:4).  Long 
years  afterward,  possibly  twenty-five,  we  find  that  ** Abraham 
planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on 
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the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Everlasting  God”  (Gen.  21:33; 
see  also  Gen.  26:18).  This  phrase,  we  believe,  means  that 
men  addressed  God  in  prayer  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  a 
prayer  which  often  accompanied  sacrifice. 

The  phrase,  simple  and  quite  indefinite  as  to  content, 
gives  us  little  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  men’s  prayers  when 
they  “called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.”  Nevertheless  the 
phrase  seems  to  imply  entreaty,  possibly  for  acceptance 
through  a  blood  sacrifice.  Surely  this  would  be  content 
enough  when  a  man  had  become  estranged  from  God  through 
sin. 

But  the  prayers  of  the  Pentateuch  lay  hold  of  blessings 
which  touch  in  a  direct  way  only  the  physical  life  of  the 
believer,  and  know  nothing  of  laying  hold  of  indwelling  sin, 
or  unbelief,  or  the  glory  of  God.  An  examination  of  their 
prayers  quickly  reveals  this. 

For  instance,  Abraham  prayed  that  God  would  heal  the 
sterility  of  Abimelech’s  wives  that  they  might  again  bear 
children.  He  interceded  for  this  Philistine  king  at  the 
request  of  the  king  himself  (who  had  been  instructed  to 
do  so  by  God).  Moses  interceded  many  times  that  God 
would  turn  away  His  hot  anger  from  the  sinning  Israelites, 
that  pestilence  and  fire  might  not  destroy  all  of  them  (see 
Ex.  32:12;  Num.  11:2;  14:19).  He  prayed  for  victory  over 
national  enemies  in  battle.  Thus  did  he  intercede  for  Israel 
(see  Ex.  17:11). 

Jacob  besought  the  Lord  to  deliver  him  and  his  family 
from  the  murderous  hand  of  his  brother  Esau  (see  Gen. 
32:11).  Abraham  petitioned  God  for  a  son.  Eliezer  prayed 
God  to  lead  him  to  the  wife  He  had  appointed  for  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  son  (see  Gen.  24:12).  Moses  pleaded  with  the  Lord 
that  God  would  rescind  the  prohibition  forbidding  him  to  go 
over  into  Canaan,  and  how  he  longingly  prayed,  “Let  me 
go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond 
the  Jordan,  that  good  hill-country,  and  Lebanon”  (Deut.  3:26, 
margin).  Such  petitions,  naturally,  do  not  rise  to  the  heights 
of  New  Testament  prayer.  Israel,  under  its  covenant,  was 
living  an  earthly  life,  with  an  earthly  hope.  How  then 
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could  they  pray  “that  God  may  open  unto  us  a  door  for 
the  word  [the  gospel],  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ”  (Col. 
4:3)?  There  was  not  even  intercession  by  the  children  of 
Israel  on  behalf  of  Moses  “that  utterance  may  be  given 
unto  me  in  opening  of  my  mouth,  to  make  known  with  bold¬ 
ness  the  mystery  of  the  gospel”  (Eph.  6:19).  There  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  experience  of  the  Israelites  under  the 
Abrahamic  covenant. 

Even  the  benedictions  which  they  pronounced  over  their 
loved  ones  were  only  for  physical,  earthly  blessings;  for 
journeying  mercies,  protection  from  the  dangers  of  the 
way,  for  material  prosperity,  physical  health  and  well-being, 
for  God’s  protection  and  blessing  upon  life  on  this  earth  (see 
Gen.  43:14,  29;  48:16-16;  Deut.  1:11;  33:11).  And  yet, 
we  would  not  miss  the  beauty,  the  conscious  peace  which 
springs  out  of  the  benediction  which  God  Himself  taught 
the  priests  of  Israel,  when  He  said:  “And  Jehovah  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons, 
saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel: 
ye  shall  say  unto  them,  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee: 
Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee:  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and 
give  thee  peace.  So  shall  they  put  my  name  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel;  and  I  will  bless  them”  (Num.  6:22-27). 

In  speaking  of  the  kinds  of  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch, 
we  must  also  speak  of  the  prayer  for  forgiveness.  It  was, 
of  course,  in  grace  that  God  forgave  the  sins  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  and  in  grace  did  He  forgive  the  sins  of  the  people 
in  the  wilderness.  It  was  thus  that  Moses  interceded  for  a 
rebellious  people  at  Kadesh,  and  he  said,  “Pardon,  I  pray 
thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people  according  unto  the  great¬ 
ness  of  thy  lovingkindness,  and  according  as  thou  hast  for¬ 
given  this  people,  from  Egypt  even  until  now”  (Num.  14:19). 
Moses  may  not,  probably  did  not,  understand  how  God  could 
forgive  sin.  After  Israel  had  made  the  golden  calf  to  wor¬ 
ship  it,  Moses  indeed  punished  the  people  with  death,  those 
of  them  who  had  abandoned  themselves  to  sensuality.  Then 
on  the  morrow  he  told  the  people,  “Ye  have  sinned  a  great 
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sin:  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  Jehovah;  peradventure  I 
shall  make  atonement  for  your  sin”  (Ex.  32:30).  He  was 
not  sure  at  all  that  God  could  forgive  their  sin,  or  that  he 
could  make  atonement  (lit.,  a  covering)  for  their  idolatry. 
Nevertheless  he  went  up  and  returned  unto  Jehovah,  and 
said:  “Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have 
made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their 
sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book 
which  thou  hast  written”  (Ex.  32:31,  32). 

That  God  forgave  their  sin  is  evident  for,  after  declaring 
to  Moses  that  He  would  no  longer  go  up  toward  Canaan  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  nevertheless  when  Moses  besought 
Him  in  prayer,  God  graciously  answered  saying,  “I  will  do 
this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken;  for  thou  hast  found 
favor  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name”  (Ex.  33:17). 
It  was  for  Moses*  sake  that  God  forgave  the  people ;  not  that 
Moses  really  made  an  atonement  (a  propitiation)  for  their 
sin:  but  because  Moses  had  “found  favor**  in  the  sight  of 
God,  God  did  it  for  Moses*  sake.  It  was  not  revealed  even  to 
Moses  that  the  people  could  be  “justified  freely  by  his 
fGod*s]  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus: 
whom  God  set  forth  to  he  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in 
his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  passing 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God** 
(Rom.  3:24,  26).  It  was,  in  very  truth,  for  Jesus*  sake  that 
He  forgave  the  people,  and  because  of  the  shed  blood  of 
Christ,  an  eternal  fact  in  the  omniscience  of  God,  that  He 
could  go  up  toward  Canaan  with  this  stiff-necked  people. 
These  things  are  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  revelations  to  the 
patriarchs,  or  to  Moses.  It  was  enough  for  God  to  say  to 
Israel,  “Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how 
I  bare  you  on  eagles*  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself** 
(Ex.  19:4). 

There  is  one  prayer,  behold,  it  was  but  an  ejaculatory 
prayer  in  the  midst  of  his  prophesying  concerning  the  future 
of  his  sons,  when  Jacob  cried,  “I  have  waited  for  thy  sal¬ 
vation,  0  Jehovah**  (Gen.  49:18).  What  was  this  salvation 
for  which  Jacob  so  long  had  waited?  This  is  the  first  time 
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the  word  “salvation”  is  used  in  the  Scriptures !  Surely  it  had 
a  backward  reach  beyond  the  promises  and  covenant  with 
Abraham.  It  looked  back  to  the  promise  God  gave  to  the 
serpent  when  He  said,  .  .  and  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  he 
[the  seed  of  the  woman]  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel”  (Gen.  3:15).  Was  it  not  for  this  that  men, 
in  the  days  of  Seth  and  his  son  Enoch,  called  upon  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (Gen.  4:26)?  Was  it  not  with  this  hope  set  before 
him  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  (see  Gen.  5:24)?  Noah 
also  “walked  with  God,”  and  found  favor  in  His  sight,  and 
was  declared  of  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  “a  righteous  man” 
(Gen.  6:8,  9).  But  we  would  indeed  ask.  Who  then  kept  this 
blessed  hope  alive  during  the  nine  generations  from  Shem  to 
Abraham?  When  the  world,  even  after  the  flood,  was  filled 
with  idolatry  (see  Gen.  11:4),  and  when  even  Abraham  was 
“a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,”  or  as  the  margin  translates,  “lost” 
(Deut.  26:5)?  As  another  has  aptly  said:  “How  long  did 
it  take  to  mould  Abraham’s  mind  that  he  could  know  that 
it  was  God  who  spoke  to  him?  He  was  an  actual  man,  raised 
in  the  grossest  darkness  of  heathenism.  And  yet,  seventy 
years  later,  Abraham  sends  his  trusted  servant  to  the  land 
he  had  come  from  (he  was  forbidden  himself  to  return), 
to  take  a  wife  for  his  son.  Laban  and  Bethuel  both  con¬ 
fess,  ‘The  thing  proceedeth  from  Jehovah.’  Who  taught 
them  this?  We  do  not  know.  Did  God  appear  to  Abraham, 
deal  with  all  his  unbelief,  as  He  did  at  Mamre?  But  Abra¬ 
ham  was  ‘nestled  down  in  God,’  and  everything  was  colored 
by  this  reality.”* 

What  then  did  Jacob  mean  when,  as  with  a  deep  sighing  of 
heart  he  said,  “I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Jehovah” 
(Gen.  49:18)?  We  cannot  know,  except  to  know  that  as 
his  prophecy  concerning  his  sons  has  come  true,  so  there 
must  have  been,  even  in  his  own  soul,  a  light  of  truth  con¬ 
cerning  a  greater  salvation  than  that  of  health,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  in  the  land  of  his  sojourns. 

Lastly,  in  speaking  of  the  kinds  of  prayer  these  Old 

*L.  S.  Chafer,  Unpublished  Lectures  on  Judaism,  1939-1940. 
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Testament  saints  prayed,  we  would  mention  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  answer  to  prayer.  After  so  miraculous 
an  answer  to  so  specific  a  prayer,  Abraham’s  servant  could 
not  refrain  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  He  said:  “Blessed 
be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not 
forsaken  his  lovingkindness  and  his  truth  toward  my  mas¬ 
ter:  as  for  me,  Jehovah  hath  led  me  in  the  way  to  the  house 
of  my  master’s  brethren”  (Gen.  24:27). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  regard  to  this  prayer,  that 
Abraham’s  servant,  Eliezer,  did  not  attempt  a  prayer  as 
direct  to  God  from  himself,  but  rather  as  a  benediction, 
spoken  in  the  third  person,  and  presented  as  a  prayer  to 
“the  God  of  my  master  Abraham.” 

We  come  then  to  the  limits  of  prayer  as  seen  in  the 
Pentateuch.  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  if  the  essen¬ 
tial  basis  of  prayer  during  this  period  was  an  appeal  to 
the  covenant  God  had  made  with  Abraham,  “there  must 
needs  then  be  limits  upon  the  scope  of  petitions  which  can 
be  offered  with  appeal  to  that  covenant.” 

This  covenant  itself,  as  Chafer  has  said:  “.  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  blessing  to  extend  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth;  it  provides  for  one  great  nation — ^Abraham’s  seed 
after  the  flesh — ;  it  deeds  a  vast  territory  to  that  nation  as 
an  everlasting  possession;  and  assures  a  personal  blessing 
to  Abraham  himself.”* 

All  prayer  by  the  patriarchs  and  until  the  Levitical  sys¬ 
tem  was  fully  instituted  would  find  its  limits  within  the 
scope  of  this  fourfold  provision.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  many  prayers  of  a  personal  nature,  for  present  need  or 
blessing,  which  would  come  within  the  limits  of  this  four¬ 
fold  provision.  It  was  in  the  consciousness  of  his  standing 
with  God  through  the  covenant,  that  gave  Abraham  his  free¬ 
dom  and  access  to  intercede  for  Sodom.  Yea,  and  we  would 
also  add,  that  it  was  because  of  God’s  relationship  to  Abra¬ 
ham  through  that  covenant  that  He  sought  out  his  **friend” 
that  He  might  commune  with  him  and  set  Abraham’s  inter- 

‘Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  “Dispensationalism”  (reprint  from  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
93:432,  Oct.-Dec.,  1936). 
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;  cession  between  His  wrath  for  sin  and  punishment  of  sin 

(see  Gen.  18:23-32;  2  Ch.  20:7;  Isa.  41:8;  Jas.  2:23). 

The  actual  limitation  placed  upon  prayer,  however,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  other  ways.  One  might  indeed  ask  why  Abra- 

s  ham,  having  interceded  for  Sodom,  and  having  received  God’s 

word  that  He  would  not  destroy  Sodom  if  He  found  therein 
twenty  that  were  righteous,  why  did  Abraham  then  say,  “Oh 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but  this  once: 
peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there”  (Gen.  18:32a)?  Why 
did  he  limit  himself  to  the  “ten”?  Was  there  something  in¬ 
herently  wrong  in  a  prayer  which  would  plead  for  Sodom 
on  the  basis  of  five  righteous,  instead  of  ten;  or  three  right¬ 
eous,  instead  of  five?  Seemingly  there  was.  For  if  God  had 
already  declared  to  Abraham  that  “Verily  the  cry  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  verily  their  sin  is  very  griev¬ 
ous”  (Gen.  18:20,  margin),  then  there  was  a  limitation  be¬ 
yond  which  Abraham  was  fully  conscious  that  he  dare 
not  go. 

There  were  limitations  which  are  revealed  in  the  an¬ 
swer  God  made  to  prayers  which  besought  of  Him  to  change 
His  mind.  It  may  indeed  appear  that  God  changes  His  mind 
in  answer  to  prayer,  that  the  inevitable  is  avoided  by  the 
reaching  forth  of  His  mighty  hand  (see  Ex.  14:10).  Our 
Lord  said  to  His  disciples  in  the  upper  room,  “If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you”  (John  16:7).  By  abiding 
in  Christ,  with  no  sin  unconfessed,  by  allowing  “the  word 
of  Christ  [to]  dwell  in  you  richly”  (Col.  3:16),  by  these 
conditions  prevailing  in  a  believer’s  life,  he  is  qualified  to 
ask  for  whatever  his  heart  and  conscience  endorse.  But 
sometimes  we  who  are  in  Christ,  pray  amiss.  God  re¬ 
vealed  to  Abraham  that  He  could  not  change  His  sovereign 
purpose  to  give  him  a  son  by  his  aged  wife  Sarah.  Abra¬ 
ham  did  not  disbelieve  God’s  power  to  do  this  thing  (cf. 
Rom.  4:21),  but  he  had  a  son,  Ishmael,  who  was  his  very 
own  (though  not  forsooth  by  Sarah,  but  the  slave-wife 
Hagar).  This  son  would  do.  God  could  put  the  blessing 
upon  him!  So  Abraham  prayed,  “Oh  that  Ishmael  might 
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live  before  thee”  (Gen.  17 :18) !  But  Abraham  did  not  know 
that  “as  then  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  [Ishmael] 
persecuted  him  that  was  horn  after  the  Spirit,  so  also  it  is 
now”  (Gal.  4:29).  Therefore  God  flatly  refused,  and  said, 
“Nay,  but  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son;  and  thou 
shall  call  his  name  Isaac:  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant  for  his  seed  after 
him”  (Gen.  17:19).  We  have  already  seen  the  same  reaction 
in  God  when  Moses  prayed  that  he  might  go  over  “and  see 
the  good  land  that  is  beyond  the  Jordan,  that  goodly  hill- 
country,  and  Lebanon”  (Deut.  3:26,  margin). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  regard  to  vows  which  the 
patriarchs  took  upon  themselves,  that  they  lived  up  to  limi¬ 
tations  they  had  placed  upon  themselves  when  making 
the  vows.  Abraham,  after  the  great  revelation  concerning 
God  which  he  had  received  at  the  mouth  of  Melchizedek, 
lifted  up  his  hand  in  a  vow  unto  Jehovah,  “God  Most  High, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth”  (Gen.  14:22),  that  he  would 
take,  not  even  as  a  gift,  anything  from  Bera,  the  king  of 
Sodom.  Nor  did  he,  for  he  submitted  to  the  limitations  of 
the  vow  he  had  taken.  He  had,  no  doubt,  taken  this  vow  in 
thanksgiving  that  God  had  delivered  into  his  hand  the  kings 
of  the  east,  so  that  Abraham  could  rescue  Lot  and  his  family 
from  slavery. 

Jacob  also  vowed  a  vow  after  his  dream  at  Beth-el.  “And 
he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place!  this 
is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaven”  (Gen.  28:17).  But  he  vowed  to  give  a  tenth  to 
the  Lord,  “of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me”  (Gen.  28:22). 
When  he  fulfilled  this  vow  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  whether  it  was  periodically  while  with  Laban  in 
Mesopotamia,  or  after  he  came  back  into  Canaan  (see  Gen. 
35:14,  15). 

We  see  also,  in  one  instance,  where  the  whole  nation  of 
Israel  vowed  a  vow,  when  Arad,  the  king  of  the  Canaanites 
fought  against  Israel  and  took  some  of  them  captive.  This 
moved  the  people  so  deeply  that  they  took  upon  themselves 
a  vow,  saying  unto  Jehovah,  “If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver 
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this  people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their 
cities”  (Num.  21:2).  And  the  Lord  accepted  their  vow  and 
delivered  the  Canaanites  of  the  South  into  their  hands,  and 
Israel,  fulfilling  its  vow,  utterly  destroyed  (Hebrew:  devoted) 
them  and  their  cities. 

Later  then  Moses  instructed  them  concerning  vows,  and 
he  said  to  them:  “When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  Jeho¬ 
vah  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  it:  for  Jehovah 
thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee;  and  it  would  be  sin 
in  thee.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin 
in  thee.  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shalt  ob¬ 
serve  and  do;  according  as  thou  hast  vowed  unto  Jehovah 
thy  God,  a  freewill-offering,  which  thou  hast  promised  with 
thy  mouth”  (Deut.  23:21-23). 

The  vow,  then,  was  a  prayer  which  bound  the  person 
to  certain  particulars,  and  if  the  Lord  accepted  the  vow  by 
granting  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  was  prayed  for, 
then  the  particulars  must  also  find  accomplishment  in  the 
person  who  took  the  vow.  Otherwise  it  would  be  sin  in 
them. 

These  are  at  least  some  of  the  limits  and  limitations 
definitely  affecting  prayer  during  the  period  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  There  may  be  others  which  our  study  has  not  been 
able  to  discover. 

Metet,  Cameroon,  West  Africa. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1942) 
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IS  FAITH  ENOUGH  TO  SAVE? 

By  William  Walden  Howard,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19^1) 

THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH 

Faith  is  one  of  many  English  words  which  appears  pro¬ 
fusely  in  secular  literature  without  any  soteriological  impli¬ 
cations.  Even  its  Greek  parallels,  jiioxi?  and  jiiotevo)  were 
in  common  secular  usage,  before  Jesus  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  gave  them  a  distinctive,  Christian  significance. 

I.  The  Concept  of  Faith. 

We  need  not  go  outside  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words  in  their  common  usage.  The  great  faith 
passage  in  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  commences  with  a  de¬ 
scription  (though  not  a  complete  definition)  of  faith  in  its 
broadest  sense:  “Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen”  (11:1).  The  universal  char¬ 
acter  of  faith  is  its  assurance  of  objects  which  escape  our 
sensory  perception,  either  because  they  do  not  exist  (twv 
^Xm^opEvcov),  or  because  they  have  not  yet  appeared  (twv  ou 
pXEJton^vcov).  In  this  sense,  faith  is  a  psychological  phenom¬ 
enon  which  the  secular  observer  of  man^s  constitution  has 
every  right  to  probe  and  attempt  to  explain.  But  his  best 
explanation  will  only  reaffirm  its  simple  etymological  idea 
of  an  action  whereby  our  consciousness  surrenders  itself  and 
holds  something  for  true  and  confides  in  that  thing.  Such 
faith  may  be  viewed  either  as  the  activity  which  leads  to 
the  disposal  of  the  mind,  or  as  the  certainty  or  degree  of 
certainty  the  activity  attains. 

Faith  in  this  general  sense  is  common  to  all  our  living. 
Upon  it  rests  every  intercourse  between  men,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  the  larger  body  of  society.  Upon  it  rests, 
by  scientists’  own  admission,  the  great  superstructure  of 
“science”  and  its  certainties.  For  no  scientist  can  proceed 
with  any  empirical  investigation  without  a  profound  faith 
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in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  own  human  reason,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  memory,  and  the  validity  of  past  experience.  In 
just  the  same  manner  every  detail  of  daily  life  rests  upon  a 
confidence  unexpressed  and  often  impossible  of  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  we  call  faith. 

It  is  common  to  point  out  two  senses  in  which  we  may 
view  this  quality  of  faith.  It  may  be  a  passive  character¬ 
istic,  in  the  sense  that  we  consider  people  or  things  trust¬ 
worthy,  as  of  “good  faith”;  or  it  may  be  the  active  sense 
whereby  we  cause  our  confidence  to  reside  in  someone  or 
something. 

But  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  two  errors  in  these 
general  observations  concerning  faith.  First,  we  must  not 
consider  faith  a  faculty  of  perception.  It  is  a  common  psy¬ 
chological  phenomenon  that  some  individuals  are  endowed 
with  greater  intuition  than  others,  and  appear  to  have  a 
sort  of  “sixth  sense”  which  transcends  ordinary  sensory 
perception.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  it  should  not  be  confused  with  faith.  Faith  is  not 
a  faculty  of  mind,  but  an  activity  of  the  whole  conscious 
personality,  in  which  mind,  heart,  and  will  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  acceptance  of  something  or  someone  outside 
their  own  being. 

In  the  second  place  we  must  guard  against  considering 
faith  in  a  mystical  sense.  There  is  much  popular  belief  today 
that  faith  is  a  meritorious  thing  that  brings  benefit  to  who¬ 
ever  exercises  it,  regardless  of  its  object.  It  is  considered 
a  beneficent  quality  of  soul;  physicians  regard  it  as  a  valu¬ 
able  restorative  to  health  of  body  and  mind.  It  seems  not 
to  matter  whether  it  be  faith  in  Christian  Science,  in  Christ, 
or  in  the  hocus-pocus  of  some  fortuneteller;  the  mere  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  resignation  is  revered  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Entire  magazines  appear  monthly  to  inculcate  this  mystical 
“faith”  for  deliverance  from  every  sort  of  bondage,  physical, 
mental,  and  religious. 

But,  as  Hastings  well  expresses  it,  “Faith  is  nothing  in 
itself.  It  is  its  object  which  is  everything.”*  There  is  no 

*The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith,  New  York,  1919,  p.  369. 
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value  in  the  experience;  the  value  rests  in  the  repository  of 
faith.  The  degree  of  certainty,  therefore,  which  faith  may 
bring  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  its  object  or  upon  the 
degree  of  perception  with  which  the  object  is  known.  The 
basic  thing  about  faith  is  its  object.  This  leads  us  natur¬ 
ally  away  from  the  secular  concept  of  faith  to  its  more 
peculiarly  soteriological  aspect  as  confidence  in  the  person 
of  Christ. 

II.  Saving  Faith  in  Christ. 

1.  Its  Object.  Faith  is  not  a  cold  impersonal  thing,  but 
a  warm  and  vital  relationship.  It  always  implies  the  inter¬ 
course  of  persons;  for  even  when  we  speak  of  faith  in  a 
medicine  we,  to  a  certain  degree,  personify  the  medicine 
as  the  object  of  our  faith.  Faith  reaches  its  climax  when  it 
is  reposed  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  for  that  is  saving 
faith. 

The  great  soteriological  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
demand  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  person  of  the  Godhead 
who  Himself  wrought  the  finished  redemption.*  Romans  3 :22 
speaks  of  “the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe**;  and 
Galatians  3:22  declares  that  “the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.**  The  genitive, 
Tt^ooi)  Xpiotov,  as  in  such  other  notable  soteriological  asser¬ 
tions  as  Galatians  2:20  and  Philippians  3:9,  is  objective; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  faith  which  Christ  possesses  or 
bestows,  but  the  faith  which  is  reposed  in  Christ  that  is 
of  saving  value. 

This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  throughout  the  Johan- 
nine  Gospel,  where  the  writer,  as  we  have  seen,  is  concerned 
that  men  shall  exercise  this  faith.  The  writer*s  principal 
evidence  concerns  the  person  of  the  Object  of  this  faith.  It 
is  to  demonstrate  that  “Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God** 
that  he  writes  (20:31).  And  in  the  boldest  of  relief  Jesus 
stands  out  on  every  page  of  his  writing  as  the  eternal  Son 

•The  passages  which  refer  to  faith  in  God  are  limited;  e.  g.,  Jn.  14:1;  5:24; 

1  Pet.  1 :21 ;  1  Thess.  1 :8 ;  1  Jn.  5 :10. 
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of  God.  It  is  in  the  person  of  Christ,  not  His  work,  that 
John  demands  faith.  Salvation  comes  to  those  who  receive 
Him  (John  1:12;  3:16,  18,  36;  6:24;  6:29,  47;  7:38,  39; 
11:25;  14:1).  But  around  this  great  pattern  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  John  has  also  woven  a  supporting  theme  concern¬ 
ing  His  works.  These  works,  however,  are  chosen  carefully 
to  point  to  the  central  theme  of  Christ's  person.  John  says 
he  has  not  included  all  the  great  signs  which  Jesus  wrought, 
but  he  has  set  forth  seven  of  them  in  the  first  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  Gospel,  to  reveal  aspects  of  the  glorious  person 
and  power  of  the  Saviour.  The  recital  of  Jesus'  works  has 
no  other  excuse  for  admission  into  the  book  than  to  sup¬ 
port  the  deity  of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  the  events 
of  the  tenth  chapter,  in  which  Jesus  was  confronted  with 
Jews  who  rejected  His  person.  In  answer  to  them  Jesus 
makes  recourse  to  His  works,  and  asks  *Tor  which  of  those 
works  do  ye  stone  me?"  Their  reply  is,  "For  a  good  work 
we  stone  thee  not;  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  To  this  Jesus 
appeals  that,  though  they  might  reject  His  person,  they 
should  believe  His  works;  but  these  works.  He  goes  on  to 
show,  demonstrate  His  person.  For  this  direct  claim  of 
deity,  which  His  works  upheld,  the  Jews  sought  at  once  to 
kill  Him. 

But  though  some  sought  His  life  for  His  claims  of  deity, 
others  reposed  their  trust  in  His  person  and  received  God's 
gift  of  eternal  life.  It  is  the  person  of  Christ  that  forms 
the  great  confessionals  which  John  records.  Peter  said, 
"Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (6:69); 
Martha  said,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God"  (11:27) ; 
and  Thomas  cried,  "My  Lord  and  my  God"  (20:28). 

Paul  speaks  of  "faith  in  his  blood"  (Rom.  3:25),  but 
the  general  expression  demands  faith,  not  so  particularly  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  as  in  His  person.  For  it  is  possible  for 
very  uninformed  faith  to  cry  out  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
and  be  rewarded  with  salvation.  We  need  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  great  atoning  work  whereby  Christ  saves  us,  to 
receive  His  gift.  It  is  enough  that  God  understands  it  and 
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is  satisfied  by  its  accomplishment.  He  is  free  to  save  us 
by  that  work  whether  or  not  we  understand  it  well,  if  only 
we  come  in  self-helpless  abandonment  to  Him  as  our  only- 
sufficient  Saviour. 

2.  Its  Substance.  We  are  today  in  dire  need  of  a  re¬ 
emphasis  of  the  prominent  Biblical  term,  promise.  For  the 
promise  of  God  is  the  substance  of  which  faith  lays  hold, 
when  it  is  reposed  in  Christ.  God  speaks,  in  Ephesians  3:6, 
of  the  gospel  as  “his  promise  in  Christ.”  The  idea  of  prom¬ 
ise  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  also  in  the  recounting  of  the  exploits  of  faith,  under 
the  old  dispensation,  in  Hebrews.  It  is  a  prominent  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  where  reference 
is  made  to  the  faith  of  Abraham.  Abraham’s  faith  laid  hold 
of  a  promise  and  “the  promise,  that  he  should  be  heir  of 
the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through 
the  law,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  For  if  they 
which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the 
promise  made  of  none  effect:  because  the  law  worketh 
wrath :  for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace;  to  the  end 
the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed.  ...  to  that  also 
which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham;  who  is  the  father  of  us 
air  (Rom.  4:13-16). 

The  Abrahamic  promise  is  the  type  of  God’s  promise 
to  us,  “that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the 
Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ;  that  we  might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith”  (Gal.  3:14).  And  again, 
“The  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be¬ 
lieve”  (Gal.  3:22). 

But,  we  might  well  ask,  what  is  this  promise?  Abra¬ 
ham’s  promise  was  an  obvious  one;  but  what  has  God 
promised  us?  And  the  answer  is  as  pointed  as  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  declared  in  1  John  2:25:  “This  is  the  promise 
that  he  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life.”  John  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  this  declaration  by  Paul,  who  speaks  of  “the 
promise  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (2  Tim.  1:1); 
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and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  who  speaks  of  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  as  securing  for  them  that  are  called  “the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance”  (9:15). 

The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  based  upon  two  immutable 
things.  First,  it  rests  upon  the  oath  of  God:  “Wherein  God, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath: 
That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before 
us”  (Heb.  6:17-18).  The  offer  of  the  promise  of  God  is  as 
sure  as  His  own  immutable  character. 

In  the  second  place,  the  promise  rests  upon  the  record 
of  its  offer.  This  record  is  the  verbally  inspired  account 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  which  forms  our  canon 
of  Scripture.  If  this  record  be  fallible  the  promise  is  inse¬ 
cure;  but  if  the  Book  be  what  God  claims  it  to  be  and  what 
we  know  it  to  be — ^the  complete  and  infallible  record  of 
God's  revelation  to  man — ^the  certainty  of  God's  promise  is 
unequivocal.  Faith  comes  by  the  Word  of  God  which  we 
are  called  to  preach;  the  Bible  is  God's  record  of  His  Son. 
This  could  be  stated  no  more  succinctly  than  it  has  already 
been  expressed  by  the  Apostle  John  under  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  1  John  5:10-11:  “He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth 
not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar;  because  he  believeth  not 
the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son.  And  this  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son.” 

History  is  replete  with  instances  of  those  who  have 
rejected  the  report.  Isaiah  despairingly  cried,  “Who  hath 
believed  our  report?”;  John  explained  the  unbelief  of  Jesus' 
own  hearers  by  recalling  those  words  of  the  prophet  (Jn. 
12:38);  and  Paul  again  made  recourse  to  them  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  many  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  (Rom.  10:16). 

God  has  called  us  to  believe  something  about  His  Son; 
and  that  “something”  is  the  record  of  His  person  and  work. 
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That  record  secures  for  us  the  promise  of  God  (as  certain 
as  His  own  immutable  oath),  and  makes  us  possessors  of 
eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

3.  Its  Character,  There  are  two  primary  elements  to 
saving  faith,  assent  and  appropriation. 

a.  Assent.  It  is  common  to  use  the  word  believe  to 
designate  no  more  than  mental  assent.  We  answer,  “Yes,  I 
believe  that,”  to  a  proposition  upon  which  we  take  no  per¬ 
sonal  action,  but  to  which  we  merely  agree  as  to  its  truth¬ 
fulness.  But  this  is  never  the  sense  in  which  niorevo)  is  used 
soteriologically.  The  seat  of  belief  is  not  the  mind,  but  the 
heart.  Paul  declares  this  unequivocally  in  Romans  10:10: 
“With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.” 

Real  spiritual  understanding  is  uniformly  an  activity 
of  the  heart  in  the  Scriptures.  Kapbia  comes  to  express,  not 
the  cardiac  organ  of  the  human  body,  but  the  full-rounded 
personality — intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  It  is  the  Greek 
concept  of  the  center  of  personality.  Secular  matters  may 
be  understood  by  the  human  mind,  but  not  spiritual  things. 
“As  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  re¬ 
vealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  2:9-10).  For 
this  purpose  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  make  the  heart 
of  Israel  heavy,  lest  they  “understand  with  their  heart,  and 
convert,  and  be  healed”  (Isa.  6:10).  And  Jesus  referred  to 
this  same  thing  when  He  explained  the  dullness  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  those  who  heard  Him  (Mt.  13:15). 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  generalization,  on  first  glance.  James 
2:19  tells  us,  “The  demons  also  believe.”  Is  this  belief  of 
mere  mental  assent  to  something  or  can  we  predicate  it  of 
the  heart  (the  entire  makeup  of  the  individual)?  Obviously 
the  demons  believe  with  the  heart,  because  James  goes  on 
to  say  “and  tremble.”  Mere  intellectual  assent  does  not  stir 
the  conscience  and  feelings.  But  the  demons  are  well  aware 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  their  reprobation,  and  lost  estate. 
In  Jesus’  time  they  recognized  His  holiness  and  mission  of 
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redemption;  theirs  was  an  attitude  of  dread  and  fear  (Mt. 
8:29;  Mk.  1:24). 

What  then  is  the  difference  between  such  belief  of  de¬ 
mons  and  saving  faith,  if  both  are  exercised  by  the  heart? 
The  difference  resides  in  the  object.  The  demons  believe 
in  a  monotheistic  creed,  while  saints  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  Saviour.  If  there  is  any  other  difference  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  demons,  to  our  knowledge,  have  never  been  offered 
a  way  of  salvation,  whereas  sinful  men  are  proffered  a 
redemption  which  is  not  to  be  assented  to  merely,  even 
though  that  assent  may  be  with  the  entire  being  (the  heart), 
but  is  to  be  appropriated. 

b.  Appropriation.  We  come  at  last  to  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  saving  faith.  It  is  a  personal  trans¬ 
action  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  an  act  of  placing 
trust  in  Christ.  It  bears  the  nature  not  of  an  approval, 
but  of  a  relationship. 

There  are  three  lines  of  supporting  evidence  from  the 
Scriptures  to  show  this  technical,  soteriological  sense  of  the 
word  jtiatevo),  and  its  cognate 

(1)  The  Old  Testament  background.  In  the  Hebrew  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  active  sense  of  jciorig.  The  noun  faith 
(in  the  A.  V.)  occurs  but  twice  (Deut.  32:20;  Hab.  2:4), 
and  in  both  instances  seems  to  describe  passive  faith,  or 
faithfulness.  Concerning  the  latter  verse  there  is  some 
question,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  double  sense  is  to  be 
inferred.  But  the  Hebrew  idea  of  faith  seems  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  the  passive  sense  and  the  active  sense  is  not  at 
all  prominent. 

The  Hiphil  of  jdk  represents  the  activity  of  believing  and 
means  “to  hold  trustworthy,  or  to  rely  upon.”  It  occurs  in 
a  soteriological  sense  in  but  thirteen  Old  Testament  books 
and  less  than  thirty  times  altogether  so  that  students,  like 
Wernecke,  conclude,  “The  Hebrew  mind  had  no  single  word 
in  common  use  with  the  rich  spiritual  content  of  our  word 
‘faith.' 


in  the  New  Testament,  Grand  Rapids,  1934,  p.  22. 
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There  is,  however,  a  rich  background  of  Hebrew  words 
denoting  trust  and  confidence,  all  of  which  convey  some¬ 
thing  of  the  completeness  of  the  Greek  word,  jiiotevco.  The 
word  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  '|d«,  finds  its  classic 
example  in  Abrahamic  faith  (Gen.  15:6).  An  even  more 
frequent  word  is  non  which  means  “to  throw  one’s  cares 
on  someone,”  hence  “to  lean  upon,  or  to  confide  in.”  The 
uniform  translation  is  trust ,  as  in  Proverbs  3:5:  “Trust  in 
the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart.”  (See  also  Psa.  25:2;  32:10; 
37:3,  5;  56:4,  11;  112:7;  125:1;  Isa.  26:3.)  A  very  pictur¬ 
esque  expression  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  literally,  “to 
roll  upon.”  In  Psalm  22:8  and  37:5  it  expresses  the  devolv¬ 
ing  of  one’s  matters  upon  Jehovah.  f'in  is  used  in  Job 
35:14  to  denote  trust.  It  conveys  the  thought  of  twisting  or 
turning  around  to  wait  for  one  upon  whom  your  trust  is 
placed,  non  means  “to  take  refuge  in,”  as  in  2  Samuel 
22:3;  Psalms  34:8;  61:4;  91:4;  118:8  and  Proverbs  30:5.  Still 
another  Hebrew  word  translated  “trust”  is  fin',  which  means 
literally  “to  wait  upon  with  hope,”  as  in  Job  13 :15.  Finally, 
the  rare  Chaldean  form,  rm,  occurs  in  Daniel  3:28  and 
means  “to  trust  oneself  on”  another.  To  the  student  of  the 
Scriptures  the  richness  of  the  Hebrew  language  opens  a 
wide  field  for  research  into  the  background  for  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  tciotevo). 

(2)  The  New  Testament  terminology.  So  much  is  faith 
a  characteristic  of  the  New  Dispensation  that  Paul  refers 
to  this  age  as  the  coming  of  faith  (Gal.  3:25).  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  were  born  into  a  covenant  relation  to  God, 
whereas  in  this  dispensation  a  new  people  are  being  born 
into  God’s  family;  but  that  second  birth  is  a  voluntary  thing 
conditioned  upon  personal  faith.  Faith,  then,  becomes  the 
“password”  of  grace. 

From  Christ’s  usage  there  are  numerous  examples  of 
the  use  of  jtioxig  to  denote  an  act  of  trust.  Matthew  9:22 
explains,  “Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,”  and  a  similar  sense 
is  denoted  in  Matthew  15:28,  Mark  11:22,  and  Luke  8:25. 
The  Pauline  theology  shows  a  technical  usage  of  the  word. 
Its  customary  idiom  is  huotevo)  with  Elg,  especially  when  in 
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reference  to  a  person.  Acts  20:21,  24:24,  and  26:18  illus¬ 
trate  this  form.  Philemon  6  exhibits  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
.sition  jtQog.  ’E:ti  with  the  accusative  occurs  in  Acts  16:31; 
with  the  dative,  in  1  Timothy  1:16;  and  with  fev,  in  Ephe¬ 
sians  1:13.  In  each  idiom  the  sense  is  identical;  it  is  lean¬ 
ing  upon  someone. 

The  usage  of  etg  is  particularly  characteristic  of  John’s 
works,  in  which  about  four-fifths  of  some  forty-nine  occur¬ 
rences  are  located.  His  distinctive  note  is  the  demand  for 
faith  not  “about”  Christ,  but  “in”  or  “on”  Christ.  Such 
an  idiom  can  only  be  understood  as  a  definite  transaction 
or  transferral  of  trust. 

(3)  The  New  Testament  synonyms.  The  presentation 
of  Christ’s  claims  in  the  gospel,  especially  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  is  extremely  picturesque  in  the  light  they 
shed  upon  the  act  of  faith.  Believing  is  receiving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  1:12.  In  John  4:14,  it  is  drinking  of  the  Water 
of  life;  in  John  6:40,  it  is  coming  to  Christ;  in  John  8:12, 
it  is  following  the  Light  of  life.  Paul  speaks  of  faith  as 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Rom.  10:13);  and  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  describes  the  act  as  fieeing  for  refuge 
unto  Christ  (6:18). 

Bishop  Handley  Moule  concludes,  “Let  me  commend  to 
the  reader  the  attentive  study  of  the  prevalent  use  in  them 
[the  Epistles]  of  Faith  and  its  exercise;  I  think  he  will  find 
for  himself  that  while  the  word  Trust  may  be  used  in  this 
vast  majority  of  instances  as  the  synonjrm  of  Faith,  there 
is  no  other  word  which  will  do  so.”" 

John  Miley  writes,  “We  thus  reach  what  is  distinctive  of 
the  faith  which  is  unto  justification.  In  the  approach  to  its 
exercise  there  is  a  profound  sense  of  need.  There  is  the 
sense  of  sin  and  peril;  and  with  it  the  sense  of  an  utter 
self-helplessness.  In  the  stress  of  such  an  exigency  the  soul 
looks  to  Christ  and  believingly  apprehends  in  him  the  sal¬ 
vation  which  it  so  much  needs.  It  apprehends,  not  only 
the  fulness  of  his  grace,  but  also  its  freeness;  not  only  that 
he  is  mighty  to  save,  but  also  that  he  graciously  waits  to 

"Fa/M,  Its  Nature  and  Its  Work,  London,  1909,  pp.  55,  56. 
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save.  Here,  then,  is  the  most  assuring  trustworthiness.  The 
act  of  trust  is  still  wanting,  but  the  soul  is  ready  for  it. 
Now  in  apprehension  of  Christ  in  his  atonement,  and  in  the 
fulness  and  freeness  of  his  grace,  the  soul  trustingly  rests 
in  him  for  the  needed  salvation,  and  thereon  receives  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  This  is  justification  by  faith.  And  such 
is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  faith  which  is  unto  jus¬ 
tification.”” 

All  these  threads  of  evidence  lead  to  one  common  con¬ 
clusion:  that  saving  faith  is  a  personal  transaction  with  a 
person,  for  which  the  most  accurate  and  definite  English 
word  is  Trust.  Gospel  preaching  should  emphasize  Trust 
as  the  condition  of  salvation,  for  in  that  word  is  compre¬ 
hended  all  the  completeness  of  the  Greek  jti<rcei&a)  when  used 
in  its  technical  sense.” 

4.  Its  Demonstration,  No  discussion  of  saving  faith 
would  do  fairness  to  the  subject  if  it  neglected  the  seem¬ 
ingly  difficult  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  appar¬ 
ently  contradicts  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith. 

Paul  says  of  Abraham  that  he  “believed  God,  and  it 
was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness”  (Rom.  4:3).  James, 
however,  makes  a  similar  reference  to  Abrahamic  faith  and 
concludes,  “Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi¬ 
fied,  and  not  by  faith  only”  (2:24). 

There  is  a  common  mode  of  interpretation  which  distin- 

^*Systematic  Theology,  New  York,  1894,  VI,  322-323. 

’’Newell  objects  strenuously  to  confusing  faith  with  trust  (Romans,  Verse  By 
Verse,  pp.  108-109).  His  argument  proceeds  thus,  “After  saving  faith, 
the  life  of  trust  begins.  In  a  sense  that  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the 
spiritual  mind,  trust  is  always  looking  forward  to  what  ^d  will  do;  but 
faith  sees  what  God  says  has  been  done,  and  believes  God’s  Word,  hav¬ 
ing  the  conviction  that  it  is  true,  and  true  for  ourselves. 

“In  saving  faith,  then,  you  do  not  trust  God  to  do  something  for  you:  He 
has  sent  His  Son,  who  has  borne  sin  for  you.  You  do  not  look  to  Christ 
to  do  something  to  save  you:  He  has  done  it  at  the  cross.  You  simply 
receive  God’s  testimony  as  true,  setting  your  seal  thereto.’’ 

To  this  we  would  reply  that  the  salvation  God  imparts  to  the  believer  is  not 
wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  a  finished  work,  that 
is  true;  but  its  substance,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  “promise’’  which  extends 
on  into  the  future.  Faith  lays  hold  of  this  promise  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
pleted  redemptive  work,  and  in  that  capacity  fulfills  all  that  is  required 
by  our  word  trust.  For  purposes  of  Gospel  preaching,  trust  is  a  more 
intelligible  and  accurate  injunction  than  belief. 
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guishes  these  passages  by  declaring  that  Paul’s  justification 
is  before  God,  while  James  is  speaking  of  justification  before 
men.  But  this  theory  falls  down  in  two  important  particu¬ 
lars.  In  the  first  place,  “justification  before  men”  is  a  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase.  Justification  is  a  divine  declaration  of  right¬ 
eousness;  it  has  to  do  with  one’s  acceptance  before  God  on 
the  basis  of  Christ’s  finished  work.  What  it  would  mean 
to  be  justified  before  men  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  since 
the  word  5ixai6a)  is  nowhere  allowed  to  include  such  a  con¬ 
cept.  In  the  second  place,  if  James  is  speaking  of  a  man’s 
vindication  before  his  fellow  men,  he  has  chosen  the  wrong 
illustrations.  He  refers  to  Rahab  and  Abraham,  neither 
of  whom  had  their  faith  vindicated  before  men.’* 

The  distinction  between  Paul  and  James  is  clearly  seen 
when  we  inquire  into  the  two  illustrations  of  Abrahamic 
faith  which  they  adopt.  Paul  cites  the  promise  of  a  seed, 
to  which  Abraham  responded  by  saying  “I  believe.”  There 
was  nothing  more  he  could  do  to  show  his  faith;  when  he 
tried  to  do  something  to  assist  God,  Ishmael  was  the  result. 
But  in  the  incident  that  James  cites,  God  tested  Abraham’s 
faith  by  commanding  that  he  take  the  young  man  Isaac  and 
offer  him  upon  Mount  Moriah.  What  if  Abraham  had  re¬ 
sponded  as  before,  by  saying  **I  believe”?  There  would  have 
been  no  reality  to  his  faith;  for  in  this  instance  faith  was 
manifested  in  obedience. 

James  does  not  minimize  the  unique  character  of  faith, 
for  he  quotes  the  same  verse  which  Paul  refers  to  (Gen. 
15:6),  one  in  which  believing  is  cited  as  the  condition  of 
Abraham’s  acceptance.  But  to  this  citation  he  adds,  **Faith 
without  works  is  dead”  (2:20).  It  is  James’  desire  to  show 
that  saving  faith  is  an  obedient  faith;  for  by  obedience  the 
faith  is  perfected  (2:22).  As  it  has  often  been  stated,  **Sal- 
vation  is  by  faith  alone,  but  saving  faith  is  never  alone.” 

James  adds  no  new  condition  to  salvation;  he  but  char¬ 
acterizes  the  one  condition  of  faith.  It  may  be  that  in 
writing  particularly  to  Jewish  believers  he  was  concerned 
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that  they  turn  away  from  the  current  Rabbinical  doctrine 
that  Abraham’s  faith  was  but  a  monotheistic  creed.**  Even 
the  demons,  he  says,  affirm  such  a  belief,  but  are  unsaved. 
Instead  of  destroying  the  Scriptural  teaching  that  faith 
alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  James  reinforces  that  doc¬ 
trine  by  his  insistence  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  faith 
that  saves,  and  by  his  definition  of  saving  faith  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  assent:  as  personal,  obedient  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  Saviour. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number^  19^2) 

^ 

“If  faith  be  a  property  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
understanding,  we  see  how  it  is  that  men  are  accountable  for 
their  faith.  It  is  a  work  of  the  will,  an  act  of  that  within  us 
to  which  responsibility  immediately  attaches.  So  far  as  it 
involves  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  there  is  not  entire 
freedom  from  accountability;  for  in  every  intellectual  opera¬ 
tion  there  is  personal  agency.  Though  men  cannot  make 
truth,  nor  alter  the  laws  of  evidence,  they  can  attend  to  that 
evidence  with  a  simple,  single-hearted  desire  to  know  the 
truth ;  and  for  all  that  is  otherwise,  in  forming  their  opinions, 
they  are  accountable. 

“But  the  real  ground  of  faith  which  the  gospel  requires, 
is  not  simply  nor  chiefly  that  apprehension  of  truth  to  which 
the  understanding,  of  itself,  is  competent.  .  .  .  Faith  is 
founded,  not  upon  the  belief  or  testimony  of  those  about  us; 
not  because  the  mind  can  state  the  historical  and  rational 
grounds  of  its  belief,  important  as  are  those  in  their  place, 
but  because  it  sees  the  excellence  and  feels  the  authority  and 
power  of  truth;  because,  with  and  by  the  truth,  there  is  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  ...  If  there  is  not  convincing  evidence, 
evidence  which  forms  a  sufficient  and  ample  basis  for  an 
unwavering  faith,  it  is  because  sin  blinds  the  mind,  because 
the  heart  is  wrong.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1860. 

’'See  an  enlightening  note  by  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp.  156-162. 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

No  Salvation  Without  Substitution.  By  J.  E.  Conant, 

D.D.,  Th.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

171pp.  $1.00. 

In  the  volume,  No  Salvation  Without  Substitution,  Dr. 
Conant  has  undertaken  to  set  forth  the  reasonableness  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ. 
Though  there  is  not  in  this  book  the  usual  appeal  to  the 
Sacred  Text,  it  is  distinctly  orthodox  and  there  is  probably 
a  polemic  value  in  this  unusual  approach  to  so  great  and 
central  a  theme.  Dr.  Conant’s  introduction  is  a  fair  and  jus¬ 
tified  declaration  respecting  the  work  he  has  produced.  He 
writes :  “It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  when  we  turn  to  the 
Bible  we  should  hear  its  Author  say:  ‘Come,  now  and  let  us 
reason  together,*  and  that  the  reasoning  to  which  He  invites 
us  should  have  salvation  from  our  sins  for  its  subject — 
‘though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool*  (Isa.  1:18).  Cleansing  from  sin,  and  how  God  made 
it  possible — ^that  is  the  place  to  start.  Indeed*  it  is  the  one 
place  where  reason  must  start,  if  the  moraKproblems  of  life 
are  to  have  any  solution.  For  when  reason  comes  to  see 
how  a  holy  God  can  be  just  and  still  justify  the  sinful,  the 
clue  to  the  solution  of  every  moral  problem  whatsoever  will 
be  in  our  hands.  With  the  purpose  of  making  some  contribu¬ 
tion,  if  even  a  slight  one,  tci  an  understanding  of  God*s  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem,  the  following  pages  seek  to  show  that 
the  only  method  of  salvation  of  which  reason  can  possibly 
conceive,  when  self-evident,  axiomatic  truth  is  reckoned  with, 
is  the  very  plan  of  salvation  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The 
thesis  is  that  both  the  Word  of  God  and  reason  agree  in  wit¬ 
nessing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  atonement  by  substitution, 
as  accomplished  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  the  only  possible 
ground  on  which  sin  could  be  dealt  with  and  the  sinner  saved 
from  its  consequences;  and  that  the  only  philosophy  of  the 
cross  conceivable  to  reason,  when  all  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  moral  universe  are  reckoned  with,  is  also  the  divine 
philosophy  found  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  is  therefore 
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eternal  and  unshakable  truth  because  it  inheres  in  the  very 
nature  of  things — which  is  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  and  doubtless  always  will  be  of 
unfailing  interest.  Its  depths  are  so  profound  that  new 
angles  of  vision  are  now  and  again  coming  to  view,  and  its 
principles  so  comprehensive  of  all  those  throughout  the  moral 
realm,  that  they  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  very  limit  of  moral 
truth.” 

The  chapter  headings  are  revealing:  Chapter  I,  “The 
Nature  of  God”;  Chapter  II,  “The  Nature  of  Moral  Being”; 
Chapter  III,  “The  Nature  of  Sin”;  Chapter  IV,  “The  Nature 
of  Moral  Government”;  Chapter  V,  “The  Nature  of  Justice”; 
Chapter  VI,  “The  Nature  of  Mercy”;  Chapter  VII,  “The 
Nature  of  Substitution”;  Chapter  VIII,  “The  Nature  of 
Grace”;  and  Chapter  IX,  “The  Nature  of  Salvation.” 

In  a  day  when  that  which  is  most  vital  in  the  Gospel  of 
divine  grace  is  constantly  either  neglected  or  misstated,  it  is 
refreshing  to  greet  a  book  of  this  scope  and  character.  It 
will  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  all  who  seek  in  sin¬ 
cerity  to  proclaim  the  way  of  salvation. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

Studies  in  the  Book  op  Daniel  (Second  Series).  By  Robert 
Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New 
York.  286  pp.  $2.50. 

Those  who  know  of  the  scholarly  work  of  Dr.  Wilson  on 
the  Old  Testament  in  general  and  the  book  of  Daniel  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  need  no  introduction  to  this  volume.  These 
studies  have  been  posthumously  collected  and  published  by 
Dr.  Oswald  T.  Allis.  Dr.  Wilson’s  aim  had  been  to  write 
three  volumes  on  Daniel.  His  researches  in  this  book  of  the 
canon  were  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  scientific  character 
and  his  findings,  we  believe,  are  unassailable.  No  serious 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  can  afford  to  ignore  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  this  volume. 

A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms.  By  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  303 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of 
the  material  covered  in  the  book:  The  Psalms  as  Part  of  a 
World-Literature;  The  Dates  of  the  Psalms;  The  Collection 
Embodied  in  the  Book  of  Psalms;  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms; 
The  Music  of  the  East;  Music  Among  the  Israelites;  The 
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Poetical  Structure  of  the  Psalms;  The  Liturgical  Use  of  the 
Psalms;  The  Psalms  in  the  Worship  of  the  Ancient  Syna¬ 
gogue;  The  Psalms  in  the  Christian  Church;  The  Psalms  and 
Messianic  Interpretation ;  The  Theology  of  the  Psalms ;  Belief 
in  God;  Sin  and  Retribution;  Belief  in  the  Hereafter;  An- 
gelology  and  Demonology.  The  author  claims  no  originality 
and  is  not  writing  for  those  acquainted  with  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  Although  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  author 
separate  himself  from  the  radical  critical  position,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  regrettable  that  he  so  largely  aligns  himself  with 
the  stand  of  the  destructive  critics  in  giving  little  place  to 
supernaturalism  and  the  distinctive  character  of  revelation  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

The  Art  of  Listening  to  God.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer. 
Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  217  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  twenty-seventh  book  by  this  very  famed  mis¬ 
sionary  and  author,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A 
few  out  of  the  seventeen  chapter  headings  will  indicate  the 
wide  range:  Life  Begins  at  Seventy;  Evolution  or  Revela¬ 
tion;  Church  Union  Plans;  Mohammed  and  Calvin;  A  Plea 
for  Medical  Missions  to  Moslems;  The  Other  Worldliness  of 
Missions;  and  The  Cost  of  Spiritual  Leadership.  A  very  val¬ 
uable  book  for  the  young  minister. 

Under  Five  Flags.  By  Lera  B.  Friedemann.  Zondervan, 
Grand  Rapids.  287  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  heart-touching  story  of  the  missionary  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Friedemanns  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  very 
valuable  book  at  this  time  on  the  continent  as  incidental  to 
the  magnificent  service  to  those  in  need  of  the  Gospel. 

t 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

Christianity:  An  Inquiry  Into  Its  Nature  and  Truth. 
By  Harris  .Franklin  Rail.  Scribner’s,  New  York,  xvi,  363 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  fiftten  •  thousand  dollar  prize  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  Competition  for  the  Bross  Award  was  won  by  Dr. 
Rail,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  His  successful  entry  devotes  itself  to  the  following 
questions:  “What  is  religion  and  its  function?  What  is  the 
Christian  religion  and  what  of  its  claim  to  finality?  In  what 
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kind  of  world  does  Christianity  find  itself  today?  What  of 
threat  and  what  of  help  and  what  of  need  does  this  world 
show?  Can  we  believe  in  God?  How  can  we  know  God? 
What  can  we  say  and  what  may  we  learn  as  we  face  the 
questions  raised  for  faith  by  science,  history,  psychology,  and 
ethics,  and  even  more  by  the  fact  of  evil?”  That  the  author 
in  his  detailed  work  voices  a  moderate  yet  determined  liberal¬ 
ism  may  be  learned  from  statements  like  this :  'The  distinc¬ 
tive  nature  of  Christianity  is  seen  in  its  concept  of  the  good 
life.  In  its  conception  of  the  world,  it  is  not  negative;  it 
stands  over  against  the  asceticisms,  world-denials,  and  world- 
flights,  for  example,  of  the  religions  of  India,  and  is  world- 
affirming,  life-affirming,  life-creating.  But  it  is  equally  op¬ 
posed  to  all  secularism;  it  brings  a  transcendent  Good  in 
which  the  finite  finds  at  once  its  master  and  its  fulfillment” 
(p.  85).  Is  not  rather  the  distinctive  nature  of  Christian 
faith  to  be  found  in  its  doctrine  of  eternal  life:  “And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent”  (John  17:3)? 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 
Publications  of  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids : 

More  Power  to  the  Church.  Have  We  Forgotten  the 
Holy  Spirit?  By  David  M.  Dawson.  “I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  heart  that  nothing  will  do  more  to  uplift  the  cause  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  church,  than  a 
sane,  conservative  emphasis  placed  on  the  work  and  person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  76  pp.  Paper,  35^. 

Nevertheless  Afterward.  By  Agnes  C.  Mackey.  “A 
Book  of  Comfort,”  with  Hebrews  12:11  for  its  text.  64  pp. 
Paper,  35^. 

Not  by  Bread  Alone.  Edited  by  Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 
Wheaton  College  Chapel  Talks,  to  the  number  of  21.  153  pp. 
$1.00. 

One  Altogether  Beautiful:  The  Matchless  Christ.  By 
George  Ledrew  Rulison,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  LL.B.  “No  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  a  scholarly  presentation,  but  only  simply 
to  portray  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  Master  as  He  may 
and  ought  to  be  seen  and  admired  by  the  average  Christian 
disciple.”  167  pp.  $1.00. 

A  Pastor  Looks  at  Kierkegaard:  The  Man  and  His 
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Philosophy.  By  William  T.  Riviere.  “The  aim  of  this  book 
is  to  say:  'Reader,  meet  the  distinguished  Magister  Kierke¬ 
gaard.’  ”  231  pp.  $1.50. 

Philosophy,  Education,  and  Certainty.  By  Robert  L. 
Cooke,  Ed.D.  “This  book,  with  its  incisive  analysis  and  its 
all-inclusive  synthesis,  will  enable  the  busy  teacher  to  obtain 
a  new  perspective  of  his  task  and  goal ;  and  its  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  college  student  and  the  general  reader.”  410  pp.  $2.75. 

Principles  of  Teaching  for  Christian  Teachers.  By 

C.  B.  Eavey,  Ph.  D.  “The  author  has  tried  to  express  in 
terms  of  spiritual  and  Biblical  emphasis  the  best  that  modem 
psychology  and  education  has  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  and  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  will  challenge 
the  best  effort  of  readers  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  be¬ 
coming  efficient  teachers  of  the  Bible.”  350  pp.  $2.75. 

Prophetic  Questions  Answered.  By  Keith  L.  Brooks, 

D. D.  “Questions  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  American 
Prophetic  League,  Inc.,  and  answered  by  its  President.”  164 

pp.  $1.00. 

Roman  Catholicism  Slays.  By  Lester  F.  Sumrall.  “The 
final  and  vital  conclusions  arrived  at  were  mainly  determined 
from  personal  observations  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  while 
traveling  in  other  lands.”  61  pp.  Paper,  26^. 

Russellism  Exposed.  By  Paul  Edward  Hewitt.  “An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  doctrines  of  ‘Jehovah’s  Witnesses.’  ”  60 

pp.  Paper,  36^. 

Seven  Religious  Isms  By  Herbert  M.  Wyrick.  “An 
Historical  and  Scriptural  Review”  of  Mormonism,  Russell¬ 
ism,  Christian  Science,  Buchmanism,  Unity,  Spiritualism,  and 
Anglo-Israelism.  99  pp.  Paper,  60^. 

Studies  in  Isaiah.  By  Herbert  H.  Hunsberger,  B.S., 
S.T.D.  “A  Chronological  Analysis  of  this  Great  Book  of 
Prophecy.”  64  pp.  Paper,  36^. 

The  Threefold  Character  of  the  Bible.  By  Archer 

E.  Anderson,  Th.D.  The  Bible  viewed  as  revelatory  of  sal¬ 
vation,  sanctification,  and  dispensation.  16  pp.  Paper,  15^. 

Thumbnail  Outlines  of  New  Testament  Books.  By 
Archer  E.  Anderson,  Th.  D.  “The  plan  of  the  outlines  is  to 
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give  the  theme  of  each  of  the  books  of  the  ^ew  Testament 
and  offer  an  analytical  outline  of  each  book.”  15  pp.  Paper, 
16^. 

What  Do  We  Know  About  Life  After  Death?  By 
Ross  H.  Stover,  D.D.  “Answering  some  questions  which 
interest  and  concern  us  all.  ^  .  .  It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die.  .  .* — Heb.  9:27.”  106  pp.  $1.00. 

Why  Do  the  Godly  Suffer?  By  Archer  E.  Anderson, 
Th.D.  “The  three  principles  which  are  God’s  positive  reply 
to  our  problem  concern  our  character,  our  service,  and  our 
fellowship  with  Christ.”  14  pp.  Paper,  16^. 

Questions  Jesus  Answered.  By  William  Ward  Ayer, 
D.D.  “Life’s  Problems  Solved  by  an  Ever-Living  Authority.” 
140  pp.  $1.00. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God  or  The  Proceedings  of  the  First 
American  Calvinistic  Conference.  Edited  by  Jacob  T.  Hoog- 
stra,  Th.D.  “Our  purpose  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  day 
and  to  study  and  to  re-emphasize  and  to  propagate  our  Cal¬ 
vinistic  principles.”  215  pp.  $1.50. 

Publication  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York: 

Christianity  and  Power  Poutics.  By  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr.  Occasional  essays  with  the  unifying  thesis:  “Modem 
Christianity  and  secular  perfectionism,  which  places  a  pre¬ 
mium  upon  non-participation  in  conflict,  is  a  very  senti¬ 
mentalized  version  of  the  Christian  faith  and  is  at  variance 
with  the  profoundest  insights  of  the  Christian  religion.”  237 

pp.  $2.00. 
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cal  ijiiiU'terly  in  Afiu'riea,  it  not  in  the  world. 
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